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JEFFERSON. 


By $. M. Cooper. 


JN the very heart of the 
White Mountain region. 
under the 
wing of 


sheltering 
Mount Starr 
King and several hun- 

dred feet above the valley of the tor- 
tuous Israel’s river, reposes the vil- 
lage of Jefferson, to-day one of the 
most popular of New Hampshire 
summer resorts. One hundred and 
fifty years ago, when the first pioneer 
made his appearance in what was 
then designated Dartmouth, but now 
Jefferson, his gaze was confronted 
with the most primitive conditions 
and only a man of his indomitable 
courage, energy, and pluck could 
have withstood so gloomy an outlook. 
Col. Joseph Whipple was the name 
of this hardy pioneer, and the char- 
acter of the man can best be under- 
stood by the statement that he left a 
comfortable home among the elite of 
Portsmouth to penetrate the wilder- 
nesses of the northern portion of the 
state. We are assured that he was 
comfortably provided with means and 
his motive could not, therefore, be 
entirely mercenary. Doubtless, his 
keen business instincts scented new 
avenues of trade, but his generosity 


to those who assisted him in his ven- 
tures would indicate a liberal, appre- 
ciative nature. 

In 1763 a small band had pitched 
their tents 
constantly 


at Lancaster and were 


increasing their settle- 


ment. It was in that Colonel 
Whipple selected a choice farming 
site on the banks of the Siwogan- 
nock river, and with the assistance 
of the laborers he had transported 
from Portsmouth quickly erected his 
camp. 


exis 
1773 
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At this time a path over the moun- 
tains was the only feasible entrance, 
the broad streets and roads of the 
Jefferson of to-day being undreamed 
of. History tells us that many of his 
horses and most of his cattle could 
only be brought to the settlement by 
hauling them over the huge rocks by 
But 
Whipple’s attitude never changed, 


means of ropes and pulleys. 


he swerved not from his purpose, and 
a two-story residence soon rose for 
his own accommodation, while his 
stock was cared for in spacious barns. 


Crops throve where forests had stood 
for years; cooks female help 
their way hither over the 
rocky path, and then Whipple began 
the extension of his colony by parcel- 
ing out the land to his laborers, re- 
ceiving for rent their produce. 

Many of his faithful adherents 
made Dartmouth their permanent 
home, several of the leading families 


and 
found 


to-day in Jefferson being direct de- 
scendants of these first settlers. Of 
these I shall treat later but the de- 
velopment of Dartmouth to the Jeffer- 
son which we know must be taken up 
in historical order. 

The first woman to reach the set- 
tlement came through the Notch in 
1776 to act as servant girl to Colonel 
Whipple. She devoted her spare 
time to the study of roots and herbs, 
attaining fame as a physician, and 
to-day ‘‘Granny Stalbird’s” fame is 
recalled to visitors by a big rock un- 
der which she once passed the night 
when overtaken by a terrific storm on 
her return from an errand of mercy 
to another settlement. 

Every visitor to Crawford Notch is 
familiar with the story of Nancy Bar- 
ton, who perished in 1778, just be- 
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low the Willey House. Nancy was 
one of the servants Colonel Whipple 
transported 
home. 


Portsmouth 
She fell in love with one of 
his laborers, trusting him with her 
only 


from her 


wages, to be betrayed and de- 
serted just before the time set for her 
marriage. In a wild frenzy she pur- 
sued him through the notch in the 
dead of only to be found 
the side of the dead 
embers of the fire he had kindled a 
few hours before. 

John Goffe was the first grantee of 
Dartmouth, the charter being 


on October 3, 


winter 
frozen stiff by 


given 
1765. Fifty-seven per- 
sons were included with him but his- 
tory fails to state the reasons for its 
forfeiture soon after. On June 26, 
1772. it was again bestowed on seventy 
persons, and in 1793 a petition was 
presented to the legislature for the 
incorporation of the town. This was 
denied but Colonel Whipple's persis- 
tency carried the three 


day years 


later, and the territory was incorpor- 


ated under the title of Jefferson. 
Whipple’s admiration for that states- 
man was undoubtedly the 


this appellation. 


cause of 
There were about 
twenty voters and taxpayers at the 
first town meeting in March, 1798, 


Colonel Whipple, 
largest taxpayer. 
Whipple continued to branch out 
on business lines, erecting saw and 
grist-mills at what is now known as 
Riverton. 
fire in 1820. 


of course, being the 


These were destroyed by 

He also purchased land 
at various times till we find that in 
1796 he held the title to the whole 
town, and at the time of his death he 
was the owner of 25,000 acres in Jef- 
ferson. Naturally all turned to him 
for encouragement and support, and 
to him belongs the full credit for 
the improvements in the roads, the 
schools, and all public affairs. When 
grain was scarce, he positively was 
dumb to the pleadings of all outside 
his domain, giving his settlers the 
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first care and thought and nothing 
could change this determination. 
Space forbids a detailed description 
of Colonel Whipple’s career but I 
cannot forbear quoting from Hon. 
Chester B. Jordan’s admirable story 


of his life read to the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society at its seventy- 
first annual meeting in Concord in 
1893, a few interesting facts in regard 
to his life: 


‘“‘We ought to say something of 
Colonel Whipple’s record during the 
great struggle for American indepen- 


dence. Even’at this late day I have 
heard hints as to his loyalty. On 
every spot of every page of every his- 
tory I have searched where his name 
in this connection is mentioned, I 
find abundant, overwhelming evi- 
dence of his intense patriotism, of 
his devotion to his country’s cause 
and all her interests. 
sometimes 


If smaller men 
distrusted him, it was 
because of his superior foresight 
enabling him to look over their 
heads, beyond the ken of their 
vision; and because he could see 
things they could not, they doubted 
if they could exist. Men high in 
civil, political, and military author- 
ity trusted in him completely. The 


committee of safety relied on him to 
keep his whole section in line, to 
ward off Indians, keep back Cana- 
dian invaders, and arouse and main- 
tain a healthy warlike spirit at-home. 
August 13, 1781, the president of 
that committee received a let- 
ter from Stark, re- 
questing that his lands near 
Conway be not sold while he 
was in the public service, a 
copy of which letter he at once 
sent Colonel Whipple that he 
might look after them. The 
board of war was often ordered 
to deliver to him 


General 


ammunition 
to be distributed at the points 
most in To him and 
Colonel Page of Lancaster, at 
one time were 
muskets, 200 flints, 


need. 


delivered 20 
100 pounds of 


powder, 200 pounds of 


lead, and 
they were requested to procure pro- 
visions and deliver them to the 
men to be raised for the defense of 
the western frontier. In 1782 I find 
an order drawn him to deliver 
to Jeremiah Eames of Northumber- 
land, twelve pounds of powder, four 
pounds of balls, and twenty-four 
flints. The next year the president 
of the committee was in correspon- 
dence with him as to a continental 
tax. The legislature not infrequently 
voted him powder and other means of 
war from the Portsmouth magazines. 

‘‘In 1776 John Hurd wrote Presi- 
dent Weare he had a letter from 
Colonel Whipple desiring two swivel 
guns for Captain Eames’ party in 
upper Coos. The next year he was 
on the committee to apply to the 
Continental agent for firearms; also 
to inquire into the state of the treas- 
ury. In the legislature he was on 
nearly every important military com- 


on 
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mittee, and was appointed a commis- 


sioner in 1776 to take into considera- 
tion the difficulties and grievances 
subsisting and complained of by sun- 
dry towns in the county of Grafton, 
respecting the then present form of 
government. 

‘In 1781 he made a long report 
containing valuable suggestions as to 
About 
on after men 


raising men for the army. 
this time he followed 
who had deserted families and crops 
in their fear of the Indians and in- 
July 28 of 
that year the committee of safety re- 


duced them to return. 
ceived information that men from the 
enemy had taken Colonel Whipple, 
that he had escaped, that they had 
carried off his goods, and the com- 
mittee, therefore, directed that troops 
be sent to that part of the country as 
soon as possible. This information 
was correct, for the colonel was cap- 
tured in his own house. The place 
to the red men. 
The house was built near their trail, 


was not unknown 
used for many years in their passage 
Canada, and from the 
Saco to the Connecticut river, through 
the notch. At this time the Indians 
acted under the direction of the Eng- 
lish. 


to and from 


Their object was to ascertain 
the designs and plans of the Ameri- 
cans in this region in respect to their 
The 


colonel had been on good terms with 


loyalty to the mother country. 


these Indians, and so, suspecting no 
ill-will, he admitted them to his 
house, as he had often done before, 
and ere he was aware of it, he was 
made a prisoner in his own home. 
With his usual presence of mind he 
made no objection to going with 
them, as requested, but said they 
must wait a short time for him to 


change his clothing and get ready. 


‘‘In the hurry of the preparation 
he managed to tell Mrs. Hight, his 
housekeeper, to take up the attention 
of his captors with the curiosities of 
the house, and with eating and drink- 
ing. While they were so occupied, 
he went into his bedroom to change 
his clothes, as he had told them, and 
then through the window into the 
field across the meadow, where he 
had men at work. He ordered each 
man to seize a stake from the fence 
and shoulder it as if it were a gun, 
and took the lead himself towards his 
house. The Indians already search- 
ing for him, and seeing him in the 
distance at the head of a company of 
armed men, as they supposed, has- 
tily seized what stores they could and 
fled. A Mr. Gotham, long in Mr. 
Whipple’s employ, an Englishman, 
who has many descendants in Co0ds 
and Essex now, saw the Indians as 
they were making their escape, and 
sought the forest, crossing the river 
The Indians saw him, and 
The key 
they turned on Colonel Whipple in 


on a log. 
fired at him, but missed. 


ares 


Chapel at Jefferson 


his own house is now in possession of 
a resident of Coos. 
after consulting with Colonel Page 


This same year, 
and Colonel Whipple, thirty men 
were raised to serve three months 
under Colonel Whipple’s direction, 
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and he and Colonel Page were to care 


for and supply them. They were not 


needed so long, the colonel thought, 
In July of 
the next year, in compliance with 
Colonel Whipple's request, the com- 
mittee sent six or eight men to Dart- 
He fur- 
nished beef and other provisions for 


and so were discharged. 


mouth as a scouting party. 


the army in large quantities, some- 
times to the amount of several thous- 
and dollars’ worth.”’ 

the early settlers with 
Whipple was James Hight, a ship 
carpenter from Portsmouth, who was 
his first agent. 


Among 


His residence was 


almost opposite what is now known 
as Sunnyside cottage. His daughter, 
who married John Garland, was the 
first child born in the town. Eleazer 
Dennison succeeded Hight as agent, 
and in turn was followed by Samuel 
Plaisted. John Holmes settled here 
in 1797, the Waumbek being now 
located on his lot. William Ingerson, 
Samuel Hart, John Marden, Benja- 
min Hicks, Capt. James Ryder, Wil- 
liam Danforth, and Lazarus Holmes 
were other early residents, and we 
are told that four families spent one 
winter in a small, log house. Their 
sufferings and hardships can better 
be imagined than described. They 


lived principally on their produce, on 
the fish from the streams, which at 
that time bore trout whose size would 
make many an angler of to-day jump 
with delight, and on the 
moose, 


meat of 
deer, and bear which 
very plentiful. 


were 


Samuel Plaisted, mentioned above, 
the father of the late B. H. 
Plaisted, for years one of the most 


was 


respected residents of Jefferson, and 
the grandfather of Philip C. Plaisted 
of the present Plaisted House. 

The Plaisted name is full of honor, 
and the most distinguished lustre was 
shed upon it by that gallant son of 


Jefferson, the late Hon. Harris M. 
Plaisted, of Maine, who was a mem- 
ber of congress and governor of that 
state, and who in the Civil War won 
a general’s stars and undying fame 
in the conduct of the siege of Charles- 
ton. His distinguished professional 
success in the law, moreover, gave 
him added claim to preferment. 
James Hight has many descendants 
in town, Colonel Whipple leaving him 
and his wife his Mount Plenty farm as 
a reward for their long and faithful 
service. David Hicks, who will be 
remembered by many of the present 
generation in Jefferson and who lived 
to almost reach the century mark, 
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was the son of the Benjamin Hicks 
spoken of. David Hicks’s daughter 
married Hon. Nathan R. Perkins, at 
present Jefferson's most distinguished 
citizen. 

Jefferson is deeply indebted to Hon. 
Nathan R. Perkins of its 
present prosperity, and his untiring 


for most 
energy on its behalf is worthy of ex- 
tended notice. He 
David Kk. Margaret (Runnels) 
Perkins, Middleton 
His early 
years were spent on the farm, in the 


was the son of 
and 
and was born in 
on December 13, 1828. 
mills, and at stone work in Manches- 


ter. He next settled in Lancaster 


where he became proficient in black- 
smithing. His spare time was spent 


in study and he formed for his em- 


ployer, L. M. Rosebrook, an undying 
friendship. 


In 1852, he and Rosebrook under- 
took the construction of a hotel on 
the summit of Mount Washington, 
and in May of that year they com- 
menced their difficult enterprise. All 
the lumber had to be transported from 
Jefferson on horseback, and the ob- 
stacles to be overcome would be in- 
surmountable to any but men of their 
stamp. Joseph S. Hall was taken 
into partnership, and two months later 
the ‘‘ Summit House.’ 


’ 


as they desig- 
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nated it, was opened to the public. 
It was increased in size the following 
year, which Mr. Perkins passed on 
the top in charge. In February, 
1854, he disposed of his interest and 
purchased of Mr. Rosebrook the farm 
where he now dwells. In 1860 he 
became the owner of Whipple’s for- 
mer mill property at Riverton, and at 
once rebuilt the mills, opened a starch 
factory, and carried on the business 
In 
1872 Mr. Perkins surveyed and laid 
out the Whitefield and Jefferson rail- 
road and since that time has been 
actively the 


with success for a score of years. 


interested in Brown 


Lumber Company at Whitefield, sup- 
erintending the construction of its 
lumber railroad, constructing camps, 
and personally supervising every de- 
tail of its large business. 

In politics a staunch Democrat, 
Mr. Perkins represented the 
town in the legislature for five terms; 
has held all the important town 
offices; was county commissioner for 


has 


five years; was a member of the con- 
stitutional convention of 1876; a 
member of the executive councils of 
Governors Straw and Weston; was a 
delegate to the National Democratic 
convention of 1868; has been a dele- 
gate to many state and county con- 
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ventions; and was the chief factor in 
cpening up the road from Dummer to 
Errol along the Androscoggin. 

His only son, Manasah R. Perkins, 
was for many years express agent and 
conductor on the. Whitefield & Jeffer- 
son railroad, leaving to become sup- 
erintendent of the Waumbek Hotel 
property for the Jefferson Hotel & 
Land Company. In addition, for the 
past two seasons he has managed 
The Jefferson, the property of that 
concern. 

Jefferson has given to the world a 
distinguished scientist in Prof. Thad- 
deus S. C. Lowe, of Pasadena, Cal. 
Mr. Lowe, 


who was born here in 


1832, early developed a fondness for 
chemistry and other kindred 


studies. When of age, he 
undertook the study of medi- 
cine and followed it for some 
years. It was not to his lik- 
ing, however, and in 1857 he 
commenced the study of aero- 
nautics, making numerous as- 
cents in different parts of the 
country. In 1859 he complet- 
ed the largest aerostat ever 
constructed and made many 
successful trips with it. Pro- 
fessor Lowe established the 


taking of meteorological ob- 
servations from high alti- 
tudes by means of balloons 
and communicating the re- 
sults by telegraph to a bu- 
Dur 
ing the Civil War he was at 
the 
corps, which was formed at 


reau in Washington. 


head of an aeronautic 
his instigation and which 
furnished valuable 
tion about the movements 


informa- 


of the Rebels. Professor 


Lowe has been 
with 
In 1867 he devised and introduced 


very suc- 


cessful numerous inventions. 


an ice machine for refrigeration and 


the manufacture of ice, and from 


1872 to 1875 he developed his famous 


water-gas process for illumination 


purposes. In later years his most 
important enterprise has been the 
the 


Mount, Lowe in 


from 
Pasa- 
Electricity and an end- 


development of railroad 
Altadena to 
dena, Cal. 

less cable are employed on this road 
which of the 
most dangerous precipices and in 
which much skilled 
was called for. He 
handsome opera house there, owns 


winds around some 


engineering 
has erected a 


a magnificent mansion, and has laid 
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He is 
aman of incalculable genius and of 


out a host of mountain paths. 


untiring energy, while his home has 
been blessed with a charming wife 
and an equally charming family. His 
brother, C. E. Lowe, is the present 
proprietor of the Mount Crescent 


. aad 


House, Randolph, and a famous 
White Mountain guide. 

Pages could be filled with Jeffer- 
son’s early history but space demands 
abbreviation 


and its modern condi- 


tion must be related. The village of 
to-day is a complete transformation 
from that of early years, man com- 
bining with Nature to produce one of 
the 


region. 


most attractive villages in the 
The forest lands re- 
placed with verdant meadows, and 
the primitive log cabins sink into 
insignificance present 
the hotels, 
and the luxurious homes of wealthy 
people. But 


are 


beside the 


dwellings, magnificent 


city those glorious 
still stand in all their 
majesty, the hand of time having 
skipped lightly by them. The nar- 


row mountain path has been super- 


mountains 


seded by beautiful avenues and the 
moose and bear have disappeared be- 
The 
timid deer, however, still have their 
accustomed haunts and the 
streams are yet productive of trout. 
It was Starr King who first sug- 


fore the march of civilization. 


here, 


erection of the famous 
Waumbek Hotel, and it was he who 
first gave to the world that beautiful 
description of the White hills. Starr 
King was a devoted admirer of Jef- 
ferson, an enthusiast over its wealth 
of scenery, summing up his feelings 
in this paragraph: ‘‘It may, without 
exaggeration, be called the ultima 
thule of grandeur in an artist’s pil- 
grimage among the New Hampshire 
mountains, for at no other point can 
he sce the White hills themselves in 
such array and force.’’ The house 
where he resided here is still pointed 
out with pride by the inhabitants. 
No visitor here will dispute his 
statement. The full strength and 
grandeur of the Presidential range is 
at once apparent. There is nothing 
to obstruct the view 


gested the 


which is en- 
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hanced by its superb setting of forest, 
intervale, and valley in the midst of 
which, like sparkling jewels, are a 
host of beautiful residences inhabited 


by wealthy city people who find 
the same enjoyment as Starr King. 
Nature has been lavish with her gifts 
and man has been liberal with ap- 


preciation. Brooks babble soothing 
music, zephyrs murmur sweet lulla- 
bies, and the massive peaks present 
new phases of character every day. 
On a clear day, the toiling, panting 
train, with its precious freight of 
humanity, ascending Mount Wash- 
ington is plainly discernible with the 
naked eye, while the array of peaks 
that catches the eye in every direc- 
tion is a notable one. But it is far 
better to let such noted writers as 
Starr King, Drake, and Julius Ward 
tell their impressions than for me to 
attempt it. 

This is Starr King’s description: 
‘‘And now let us take a ride towards 
the village of Jefferson. Can any- 
thing be mofe fascinating than those 
ripples of shadow that flow down the 


twin peaks of Madison and Adams, 
chased by flushes of sunshine, which 
again are followed by thin waves of 
gloom? Let the horse walk as slowly 
as he will while we feast on this thril- 
ling unsteadiness of vesture that wan- 
ders and widens from pinnacle to base. 
Ride on, till summit after summit of 
the White Mountain chain comes out, 
and then return facing their broad for- 
tresses of forest crowned with naked 
rock. Notice how the shadows spot 
them alternately, so that Washington 
and Adams are kindled into light, 
while Madison and Jefferson are 
black-muzzled with darkness. Look 
at the flashes of sunlight on the hills 
that turn acres of the clean-washed 
wilderness into patches of shining 
satin. Watch that deep shadow drop 
from a burly cloud to spread a velvet 
cloak on the mountain. Look off, 
now, as the village of Jefferson lies 
at your feet, and see the Green moun- 
tains, the Pliny hills, the Franconia 
range, stand up as exhibition figures 
to show off the deep furs, the silky 
lights, the velvets, brown, blue, and 
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blue-black, that are woven out of the 
sky looms to-day, to invest them. 
‘Jefferson Hill (Goodell’s) may, 
without exaggeration, be called the 
ultima thule of grandeur in an artist’s 
pilgrimage among the New Hamp- 
shire mountains, for at no other point 
can he see the White hills themselves 
in such array and force. This view 
has other qualifications to justify 
such a claim. The distance is hap- 
pily fitted, not only to display the 
confederated strength of the chain, 
but also to reveal in 
marks of form and 
noblest character of the separate 
mountains. As we have said also, 
the smaller Franconia group 
front, 
separated from them by the 
dark bulk of Cherry moun- 
tain in mid-ground; and on 
the right hand the savanna 
that stretches along the Con- 


the essential 
texture the 


rises farther away in 


necticut presents a landscape 
contrast of a magnitude and 
distinctness rarely met with.’’ 

The Rev. Julius H. Ward 
says this of Jefferson: 

‘‘ Jefferson hill repeats the 
attractions of Bethlehem, with 
a difference. Bethlehem is 


some twenty miles from the 


Mount Washington range; 
Jefferson hill is perhaps half 
as far. 


The greater nearness 
increases the clearness with 
which the ravines and shoul- 
ders are traced on its western 
slopes, and the whole number 
of the peaks, with possibly the 
exception of Madison at one 
or two points, is within reach 
of the eye. The distance is 
so great that the awful breaks 
in the mountain sides, which 


73 
inspire awe and terror at the glen, are 
less apparent, and the cliffs and crags 
are far less imposing than when they 
impend almost over your head. The 
notable feature of the Presidential 
range from this point is its grandeur. 
It fills the eye with joy. It thrills 
one with the sense of power, almost 
of sublimity. It does not restrain the 
imagination, but rather gives it wings. 
The peaks of the Franconia moun- 
tains are at a remoter distance, and 
to the right of Cherry mountain, 
which occupies the middle ground of 
the picture, the Twins and Lafayette 
are raised up to an imposing height 
against the blue. The valley that 


Path on The Waumbek 
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lies in front is a part of Jefferson, and 
slopes down from the highlands with 
graceful curves till it meets the low 
peaks that lie in front of the southern 


part of the Presidential range. Beth- 
lehem lies high up on the tablelands 
to the southwest, but Jefferson to the 
north and Jefferson highlands farther 
east have a commanding situation. 

“ There is always joy and life in this 
outlook. The mountains are at such 
a distance that one is neither familiar 

with them nor 
quite where they 
appeal with full 
force to the im- 
agination, and 
yet they are 
near enough to 
kindle one with 
joy during every 
wakeful moment. 


etd: Pee The whole situa- 


tion is attractive. The height is 
such that the valley adds to the 
effect of the mountain ranges, and 
gives the sense of freedom, with just 
a hint of its limitations. It is the 
place of all others in the region 
where a sunset becomes a revelation 
of glory. The situation is such that 
the effect of the light upon the Presi- 
dential peaks and upon the valley 
below is enjoyed from a side eleva- 
tion. It is like seeing a picture on 
the walls of a room. It is objective; 
you are not too near it. Never are 
the displays repeated so that one can 
remember them. Sunsets are like 
dreams, they are ethereal and do not 
abide inthe mind. But at Jefferson 
Hill, and also at Jefferson Highlands, 
which is five miles nearer the range, 
they take on a majesty and grandeur 
that are in keeping with the moun- 
tain glory. The entire landscape is 
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alive with the sunbeams. The huge 
peaks are invested with flashes of 
color that change every moment and 
open their sides and kiss their sum- 
mits and awaken their emotions. It 
is the great coloring of great realities. 
The real is lost for a moment in the 
ideal. It is as if the whole range 
fire with flashes of flame 
mounting to the sky; it is as if the 
clouds had lent their glory to the 
earth; the landscape is resplendent 
and glows and thrills with its strange 
investiture of atmospheric charm. It 
is as if the latent powers of Nature 
leaped for joy in unexpected freedom. 
The stillness that succeeds this en- 
chantment is not unlike the deep 
silence of night at the glen or in the 
depths of the mountain wilderness, 
and when the ravishment of the sun- 
set is over, it is not unwelcome to the 
aroused and excited sensibilities. 


were on 


“ There is a special charm in watch- 
ing Adams, and Jefferson, and Wash- 
ington on a clear afternoon when the 
sky is full of cumulus and feathery 
clouds. My favorite place for this is 
in -a-pasture-half a mile east of the 
Waumbek House on the Pliny range, 
where there is nothing to intercept 
the view, and the elevation is such 
that the distant peaks, blackened and 
broken by ridge and ravine, yet al- 
ways grandly imposing, stand out in 











Starr King Cottage 


their full magnificence and beauty. 
Many an hour have I spent among 
the sheep and cattle in this pasture, 
leaning against one of the few trees 
spared in the clearing of the forest 
and watching the cloud shadows on 
the backs of the great range. The 
clouds sail over the valley with the 
movement of generous idleness that 
belongs to a ship under full sail at 
sea, and seems to be only a part of 
che sky, which is their natural home, 
but the moment they strike the region 
of the mountains they begin to move 
in negatives of their forms up the 
terrible ravines and over their gigan- 
tic limbs, and wake them from their 
ancient repose as a great mastiff is 
awakened by a passing 
noise and manifests his 
power without using it.” 

Samuel Adams Drake 
in ‘‘The Heart of the 
White Mountains,” gives 
this description of Jeffer- 
son: 

‘‘Like Bethlehem, Jef- 
ferson lies reposing in mid- 
ascent of a mountain. 
Here the resemblance 
ends. The mountain 
above it is higher, the val- 
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ley beneath more open, permit- 
ting an unimpeded view up 
and down. The hillside upon 
which the clump of hotels is 
situated makes no steep plunge 
into the valley, but inclines 
gently down to the banks of 
the river. 
ing upon jostling each 
other, the mountains forming 
opposite sides of this valley 
remain tranquilly in the align- 
ment they were commanded not 
to overstep. 

‘The confusion there is reduced 
to admirable order here; the smooth 
slopes, the clean lines, the ample 
views, the roominess, so to speak, of 
the landscape, indicate that every- 
thing has been done without haste, 
with precision, and without devia- 
tion from the original plan, which 
contemplated a paradise upon earth. 

‘‘Issuing from the wasted sides of 
Mount Jefferson and Mount Adams, 
Israel's river runs a short northwest- 
erly course of fifteen miles into the 
Connecticut at This 
beautiful stream receives its name 
from Israel Glines, a hunter, who fre- 
quented these regions long before the 
settlement of the country. 


Instead of crowd- 
and 


Lancaster. 


The road 
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from Lancaster to Gorham follows the 

northern highlands of its valley to its 

head, then crossing the dividing ridge 

which separates its waters from those 

of Moose river, descends this stream 

to the Androscoggin at Gorham. 
“On the north Starr King 

mountain rises 2,400 feet above the 

valley and 3,800 feet above the sea. 

On the south side Cher- 

ry mountain lifts itself 

3,670 feet higher than 

the 


side 


These 
two mountains form the 
broad basin through 
which Israel’s river flows 
for more half its 
The village of 
Jefferson Hill lies on the 
southern slope of Starr 
King, and, of 
on the north 
the valley. 


tide-level. 


than 
course. 


course, 
side of 
Cherry 
mountain, the most prominent object 
in the foreground, is itself a fine 


mountain study. It looks down 


through the great notch, greeting 
Chocorua. 


It is conspicuous from 
any elevated point north of the Fran- 
conia group—from Fabyan’s, Bethle- 
hem, Whitefield, etc. 
Owl’s Head is a conspicuous pro- 
tuberance of this mountain. Over 
the right shoulder of Cherry moun- 
tain stand the great Franconia peaks, 
and to the right of these, its build- 
ings visible, is Bethlehem. 
look up the valley. 

‘We see that we have taken one 
step nearer the northern wing of the 
great central edifice whose snowy 
dome dominates New England. We 
are advancing as if to turn this mag- 
nificent battleline of Titans, on whose 
right Madison stands in an attitude 


to repel assault. 
xxv—6 


Lancaster, 


Now 


Adams next erects 


4d 


his sharp lance, Jefferson his shining 
crescent, Washington his broad buck- 
ler, and Monroe his twin crags against 
the sky. Jefferson as the nearest 
stands boldly forward, showing its 
tremendous ravines and long sup- 
porting ridges with great distinct- 
ness. Washington loses something 
of its grandeur here,—at least, it is 


not the most striking object; that 
must be sought for among the sable- 
sided giants standing at his right 
hand. The southern peaks being 
foreshortened show only an irregular 
and flattened outline which we do not 
look at a second time. From Madi- 
son to Lafayette, our two rallying 
points, the distamce can hardly be 
less than forty miles; as the eye 
travels, the entire circuit it is able to 
trace cannot fall short of seventy or 
eighty miles. As at Bethlehem, the 
view out of the valley is chiefly re- 
markable for its contrast with every 
other feature. 

‘*I took a peculiar satisfaction in 
these views they were so ample, so 
extensive, so impressive. Here you 
really feel as if the whole noble com- 
pany of mountains were marshalled 
solely for your delighted inspection. 
At no other point is there such un- 
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measured gratification in seeing, be- 
cause the eye roves without hin- 
drance over the grandest summits, 
placed like the capitol at the head 
of its magnificent avenue. It alights 
first on one pinnacle, then flits to 
another. It interrogates these im- 
mortal structures with a calm scru- 
tiny. It dives into the cool ravines; 
it seeks to penetrate, like the birds, 
the profound silence of the forests; 
it toils slowly up the broken crags, 
or loiters by the cascades, hanging 
like athletes from the dizzy brinks; 
it shrinks, it admires, it questions; 
it is grave, gay, or thoughtful by 
turns. I do not believe the man 
lives, who, looking up to those moun- 
tains as in the face of the Deity, can 
deliberately utter a falsehood; the 
lie would choke him. 

‘* Furthermore get the best 
idea of height here, because the long 
amphitheatre of mountains is seen 


you 


steadily growing in stature toward 
the great central group, and compari- 
son is, by all odds, the best of teach- 
ers for the eye.” 

With the advent of the Jefferson 
Hotel & Land Company began an 
era of progress and improvement 
which has transformed the Waum- 
bek Hotel from a common _ board- 
ing house to one of the most lux- 
urious and handsomely appointed 
hotel establishments in the coun- 
try. It has increased and 
enlarged and since last summer has 


been 


just received a costly annex, and a 
large sum has been expended in the 
most beautiful decorations ever seen 
in a resort hotel. Mr. David B. 
Plumer, its present manager, has 
labored unceasingly to attain this re- 
sult and must feel highly gratified 
at his success, although his charac- 
teristic modesty would give no indi- 
cation of it. 

The change in the hotel has been 
followed by a natural consequence of 
a first-class resort, a cottage colony. 
Mr. Samuel D. Davis, of Lakewood, 
N. J., for many years treasurer of 
the company, was one of the first to 
construct a summer residence here, 
and he has been followed by Hon. 
Charles J. Fisk of Plainfield, N. J., 
the present president, Rev. Harris 
Ely Adriance of New York, and 
Dr. W. G. Schauffler of Lakewood, 
N. J. All are worthy homes, all 
architecturally handsome and luxu- 
riously furnished. 

A number of cottages were also 
erected by the hotel company and are 
always occupied during the summer 
months. The company also pur- 
chased the Starr King House and 
the Jefferson Hill House, the latter 
known to-day as The Jefferson, reno- 
vated them, and placed both under 
their management. Jefferson has a 
flourishing golf club and a fine nine 
hole course, and is to-day a most 
worthy bearer of the illustrious states- 
man’s name. 
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AN ABORIGINAL LEGEND OF 


LOVER’S 


LEAP. 


SOUTHERN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


By Edward W. Wid. 


ATKE a lustrous diamond 





set amid emeralds, cool 
and pellucid, Lake Mun- 
son, of the Cheshire hills 
* in southern New Hamp- 
shire, bursts on the stranger’s admir- 


ing view of a calm day in spring, 


precipitous rock faces afford pictur- 
esque variety and idyllic beauty, 
with much of wildness, but without 
hints of grandeur. Thick woods of 
beeches, birches, maples, and coni- 
fers fringe the water everywhere, 
while fertile farms and delightful 





summer, or early autumn! Few 
mountain lake regions are more sin- 
gularly blest than this. The com- 
paratively high altitude affords the 
most exhilarating effects, and the 
great natural beauty of the spot is 
hardly anywhere excelled, the con- 
tour of the miniature lake being of 
itself an artist's despair. The grace- 
ful bends and indentations, smooth 
stretches of sandy beach, and few 


groves grace the farther slopes of the 
watershed. 

The locality is ideal in its rustic 
natural beauty, its very limitations in 
ground dimensions immensely en- 
hancing its attractions. And, most 
charming feature of all, seclusion still 
prevails to a degree. 

A beautiful wooded island near the 
northern extremity of the lake, with 
a striking escarpment of granite, is 
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associated with a tragic Indian le- 


gend, which lends an air of sad 


enchantment to the locality. The 
pile of igneous rock presents a 


facade of about forty feet sheer from 
the dark water of the lake. From 
the mythical tale the popular name, 
‘* Lovers’ Rock,’’ has been derived. 

Many years prior to the French 
and Indian War the adventurous 
French Canadian voyagers, hunters, 
and trappers had penetrated the deep 
forest solitudes of New England. 
Every Indian village knew and wel- 
comed these jolly renegades, who 
placed themselves on terms of equal- 
ity with their more dusky compan- 
ions. Community of interest, and 
similarity of tastes, and knowledge 
precluded treachery in most cases, 
and the Canucks often proved valu- 
able allies in the tribal wars. 

Not seldom a bronze maiden was 
taken from her father’s tepee to grace 
the Frenchman’s cabin, but not every 
Canadian adventurer who loved the 
wild life of the forests and the Indian 


camps was content to wed a brown 
warrior’s daughter. 

Hanoket, a powerful sachem of the 
Wampanoags, had chosen the thickly 
wooded islet at the head of Lake 
Munson for his home during the 
declining patriarchal years, and there 
had pitched his tepee and planted his 
elaborate totem pole, surrounded by 
the more congenial members of his 
sub-tribe, the Squakheogs, who 
roamed many miles south down the 
valley of the Ashuelot. 

In the semi-solitude of the islet, 
little Mamomish, the sachem’s favor- 
ite daughter, budded—a_ graceful 
sylph, unspoiled and unsophisticated. 
Yet no moccasined foot of dusky 
maid glided so soft and still through 
the dark forest depths not to alarm 
the wild citizens, and scarcely a buck 
of all the warrior band could firmer 
ply the silent 
shapely canoe. 

Le Clair, a trader from far away 
Mount Royal, had long been a wel- 
come guest at Hokanoket’s hut, and 


paddle guiding the 


alas 














never failed to bring some rare gift of 
beads or gaudy fabric for Mamomish. 
And one day he brought gay young 
Antoine, his son, who quickly be- 


enamoured of the maiden. 
Trade prospered with their elders, 
who, in the half concealment of 
peace-bearing smoke clouds, hardly 


came 


seemed to note the rapturous glances 
of the dark-eyed Mamomish and her 
lover. 

But when the day for the Cana- 
dian’s departure arrived he was 
astounded at the lad’s cool request, 
that he be allowed to carry away 
Mamomish for his bride. Le Clair 
was stern inexorable, risking 
the displeasure of the old 
sachem rather than permit such a 
mesalliance. with 


and 
even 
So, in silence, 
little ceremony, they departed. 

That night the cold November 
moon stealing over the hilltops re- 
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vealed old Hokanoket musing be- 
fore his tepee, a striking monument 
against the forest-fringed background 
of hill and shore. In the foreground 
the dark water of the lake gleamed 
in the half-light ominously sombre. 

A wail, low and piercing at first 
and rising in intensity from the sem- 
blance of a wind soughing through 
the pines to the weird cry of some 
wild creature of the forest, startled 
the old man from his reverie. His 
eagle eye with quick glance fixed on 
the author of the fearsome notes of 
Mamomish, the maiden, 
standing with outstretched arms on 
the crest of the rocky eminence above 
their tepee. Once more the wailing 
notes rose on the clear night air, then 


despair, 


a figure flashing downwards in the 
soft, lunar light, one great splash, a 
flying of spray, and fair Mamomish 
had sought and found her Lethe. 
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HE Ammonoosuc river in 
its wild, impetuous haste 
to mingle its waters with 
those of the greater Con- 
necticut, creates by its 

rapid and tumultuous descent a vast 

hydraulic power, whith, from* the 
time of the first settlers in the terri- 
tory, through which 
the turbulent river 
runs, has em- 
the 
operate 








been 
ployed to turn 
and 
the machinery of in- 


wheels 


numerable saw and 


lumber mills. For 


years these mills 


have been, as_ they 

are to-day, a chief inns eauiead 
factor in the ma- 

terial life of the region through 
which the Ammonoosuc picks its 


way and in one there was gained by 
a young employé, and not so very 
many years ago, a knowledge and a 
comprehension of the possibilities of 
the lumber interests, which, wisely 
acted upon and directed, has led to a 
success so great as to be signal and 
exceptional even in this land and day 
of great commercial triumphs. 

The employé of the lumber mill in 
his native town of Bath, of less than 
thirty yéars. ago, was William Henry 
Sawyer, now a resident of the city of 





G. A. 








MEN OF MARK. 


RY SAWYER. 
Cheney. 
Worcester, Mass., and whose tran- 


sactions in lumber and its kindred 
interests have been of such extent 


and magnitude as to make his name 
a familiar one in the lumber marts of 
the entire country. 

He was born August 8, 1843, the 
of 


son Hiram Dow and Johanna 


Hurd (Johnson) Saw- 


ver, the third in a 
family of six boys 
and three girls. Of 


these nine children, 
one daughter and two 
sons died in their 
youth. Dorchester 
and Wentworth, both 
in New Hampshire, 
were the respective 
birthplaces of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hiramr D. Sawyer. Practi- 
cally all their entire married life was 
passed in Bath, their home a family 
estate located one and a quarter miles 
southwest of the village. He died in 
1882 and she in 1895, since which 
later date the homestead has been 
sold. 

Both parents of the subject of this 
sketch were descended from an early 
New England and the 
grandfather of Mrs. Sawyer was a 
gallant soldier in the War of the 
Revolution. ““fifram D. Sawyer was 
a man of intense activity and keenest 


ancestry, 
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judgment. Like many other New 
Hampshire men of his day he pur- 
sued the dual industries of farming 
and lumbering, and up to the latest 
days of his life he kept his affairs 
moving and advancing after the man- 
ner of the typical New Hampshire 
man of progress, and the power and 
influence of whose lives are seen and 
repeated in the lives of their children, 
acting in that wider field, whose 
limits are alone those of the entire 
country. Not only did he become 
the owner of large tracts of timber 
land in the adjoining town of Landaff 
but he cleared these acres of their 
trees and manufactured the lumber 
in his own mill built on the banks of 
the Ammonoosuc, and it was in this 
mill that the son William Henry 
gained his first insight and experi- 
ence in the lumber industry, begin- 


ning when eight years old by bunch- 
ing shingles. 

The appearance of young Sawyer 
as a more permanent employé in the 
saw and lumber mill of his father 
was after he had passed the suc- 
cessive grades of the Bath common 


schools and had taken a year’s 
course in the seminary located across 
the Connecticut river from Bath in 
Newbury, Vt. The success of Mr. 
Sawyer in the years since his school 
days were numbered, and the posi- 
tions he has attained in all the many 
phases of life with which he has be- 
come identified, are a splendid tribute 
to the practical worth of that knowl- 
edge which he was able to gain in 
the district schools of his native 
town. It was the kind of education 
that has served him well, and to-day 
in the city of Worcester, famed as it 
is for its institutions of highest edu- 
cation, and the marked intellectual 
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attainments of its people, Mr. Saw- 
yer is justly esteemed for the breadth 
and scope of his mental culture and 
equipment. His education, as is 
always that of the so styled New 
England district school, is of the 
kind the world finds use for, as it 
enables its possessor to perform the 
work the world wants done. 

Perhaps the most marked of all the 
many desirable innate and acquired 
traits seen in Mr. Sawyer’s personal- 
ity, is that characteristic, quality, 
gift, or whatever else it is, called the 
initiative. It has always been his to 
see the hidden or latent power or op- 
portunity in this or that measure, 
way, or movement. The possession 
of this quality of the initiative, as a 
rule, means brilliant success or dismal 
failure before one has gone far in a 
chosen career. The father of Mr. 
Sawyer urged him to remain in his 
native Bath and be contented with 
what was already established as a 
business and the prospects of its 
maintenance, even if the outlook for 
any particular extension was not 
especially promising. The son, how- 
ever, was not satisfied with what was, 
but was ambitious and restless to 
create some new and larger channel 
through which to buy and sell the 
lumber of the world. The lumber, 
shingles, lathes, and the like, made 
in his father’s mills, were sold in 
Boston, Providence, Springfield, and 
other New England cities. 

At the age of twenty-one he, in 
company with his older brother, Al- 
bert J., bought the lumber mill of 
his father, and for five years con- 
tinued its operation. In these five 
years Mr. Sawyer, by his often act- 
ing as salesman, became acquainted 
with the leading cities of Massa- 
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chusetts, Rhode Island, and Connec- 
ticut, but of them all he liked Wor- 
cester the best and believed he saw 
in it the best opportunity for the es- 
tablishment of a lumber trade. The 
desire to enter a large business field 
became so strong that the year 1869, 
just twenty-nine years ago, saw his 
departure from Bath for the city of 
Worcester. The step was contrary 
to the advice of his father, and it led 
him into a community of strangers 
and into a business competition of 


the keenest nature. His first busi- 
ness effort in Worcester was as the 


copartner of another and older person 


than himself. The copartnership con- 
tinued for one year, at the close of 
which Mr. Sawyer retired from the 
firm, because of the existence of un- 
satisfactory conditions. 


The beginning of Mr. Sawyer's 
second year in Worcester saw him as 
the junior partner in a new lumber 
firm, this also consisting of himself 
and one other, a man older in years 
and of much longer experience in the 


lumber business. This second co- 
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partnership, however, continued for 
only three months, when it was dis- 
solved by mutual consent. When 
this second dissolution occurred the 
senior Mr. Sawyer came down from 
New Hampshire and was not slow in 
reminding his son of the parental 
advice to stay at home and care 
for a business already firmly estab- 
lished. 

The words of his father served 
only to nettle the pride of Mr. Saw- 
yer, and he at once became more de- 


termined than ever to keep at it as 
he had begun. 

His third Worcester to 
start in the lumber business was on 
his sole account, and as events 
speedily proved, no wiser step, or one 
more prolific of brilliant results, was 
ever taken by a young man. He 
secured as a business location a place 
on Lincoln street which he has ever 
since retained, later purchasing it 
and greatly increasing its area by 
successive purchases and adding in 
material extent to its facilities. Mr. 
Sawyer’s lumber sales from the Wor- 


move in 
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cester office are of such magnitude as 
to make it one of the largest lumber 
distributing points in New England, 
yet his Worcester business represents 
but a part of his annual transactions 
in lumber. 

Mr. Sawyer began business on the 
very threshold of that era, beginning 
in 1873 and continuing without inter- 
ruption until 1893, which marks 
twenty years of the greatest financial 
or material prosperity that this or 
any other country has ever known in 
a like space of time. In business 
alone he could plan and carry out his 
own campaign, and it was at this time 
that he had opportunity to employ 
for success or failure his splendid gift 
as it has proved, of initiative. He 
saw at the outset that the New Eng- 
land trade desired other classes or 
qualities of lumber than those made 
within its own territory, and to sup- 
ply this demand he went into the 
rich and immense timber regions of 
Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee. 

On the occasions of his first visits 
to the middle West he had but little 
money, and was wholly unknown to 
the trade. He told the western lum- 
bermen that he could sell their lum- 
ber for them but that they must sell 
to him on credit. There was that 
about the young merchant from the 
East that inspired confidence, and 
Mr. Sawyer returned home with his 
desired purchases. As fast as a car- 
load was turned into cash he remitted 
to his creditors and he adhered so 
strictly to this policy of quick sales 
and like payments that it was not 
long before he had established a 
credit that enabled him to buy more 
lumber than his Worcester ‘ market 
could consume. On one of his trips 


Section Tonawanda Lumber Yards 


West, in less than six years after he 
had started in business for himself, 
he bought one hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars worth of lumber on 
time. 

The commercial world so far as 
this country was concerned was mov- 
ing along at a tremendous pace, and 
Mr. Sawyer recognizing its full im- 
port kept in touch with the new de- 
mands that came into existence as 
the result of this phenomenal material 
progress. The one hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars worth of lumber was 
soon sold and paid for, leaving a mar- 
gin that was a snug fortune in itself. 
Like huge purchases, some amount- 
ing to half a million dollars, followed 
in quick succession, and one morn- 
ing, as it were, and after he had been 
in business for less than a decade, 
Mr. Sawyer awoke to find himself 
what the world calls a rich man. 

Quick to grasp the conditions gov- 
erning all the varied phases of the 
lumber trade he was always among 
the first to enter new fields, to recog- 
nize new fancies and demands of the 
trade. When the whitewood of Ohio 
and Indiana began to grow scarce he 
was the first among Eastern lumber 
operators to go into Kentucky and 
Tennessee and secure cargoes of this 
popular finishing wood and a pur- 
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chase of his became the first Ten- 
nessee whitewood to find its way into 
New England. He found markets 
for great quantities of the peerless 
hardwoods of Indiana as well as for 
the peerless white pine of the lower 
and upper peninsulars of Michigan. 
It was not so very many years after 
Mr. Sawyer became a merchant on 
his own account before he found New 
England an inadequate market for 
the disposal of the lumber he had op- 
portunity to buy in all sections of the 
country. His personality, his busi- 
ness methods, and his never erring 


comprehension of the trade conditions 
commended him to western opera- 
tors who urged upon him their pro- 
ducts. The problem with Mr. Saw- 
yer was, Where can I dispose of this 
lumber I can buy in the West? The 
qualities of originality and individu- 
ality are Mr. Sawyer's to a high de- 
gree. He has never followed in some 
one else’s footsteps but, realizing the 
conditions of each succeeding day, he 
has acted in harmony with them. In 
his business methods he has ever 
been a man of to-day; never of yes- 
terday. Thus it was when the chance 
to buy more lumber than he could 
sell in the New England market pre- 


sented itself, he solved the problem 
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in the decision to establish a distri- 
buting depot in Tonawanda, N. Y., 
at the head of Lake Erie. Events 
quickly proved the wisdom of this 
step for the advantages of the posi- 
tion gave him easy communication 
with the Great lakes and all points 
in the country by rail and canal. 
Henceforth he had the whole coun- 
try for a market. 

After ten years his business in 
Tonawanda attained a magnitude 
that made assistance in its manage- 
ment desirable, and he organized the 
William H. Sawyer Lumber Com- 
pany for the conduct of the Tona- 
wanda business alone. The yards at 
this place have a dock one thousand 
feet in length, and there is estab- 
lished a planing mill, one of the larg- 
est in the country, with capacity of 
three hundred thousand feet of lum- 
ber per day. For the lake carrying 
trade he built the steamer, W7//iam 
H. Sawyer, and two consorts. Each 
of the three has a capacity of nine 
hundred thousand feet of lumber or a 
total for the fleet of two million seven 
hundred thousand feet of boards, 
which are carried from points on the 
different~lakes to the monster yards 


at Tonawanda, which have a capac- 
ity of thirty million feet of lumber. 


Steamship ‘‘ William H. Sawyer 
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The business venture at Tonawan- 
da proved exceptionally successful. 
Mr. Sawyer in forming the company 
furnished practically all the capital, 
but both of his partners were given 
interests that have since made them 
rich men. 

From time to time Mr. Sawyer has 
dealt extensively in southern lumber, 
and at one time was the financial 
head of a lumber firm in North Caro- 
lina. He has made extensive inspec- 
tions of the forest areas of the states 
on the Pacific slope and is familiar 
with the timber wealth of the Ameri- 
can continent. Because of his knowl- 
edge and experience along these lines 
he is a favorite speaker before boards 
of trade and kindred associations. 

Up to within a matter of four or 
five years Mr. Sawyer devoted all his 
time and energies to the development 
of his lumber interests, but one day 
the Worcester papers announced his 
purchase of a valuable piece of Main 
street real estate, which transaction 
proved only the first of several impor- 
tant purchases, and hardly two years 
had passed from the date of the first 
purchase before he was the owner of 
a million dollars’ worth of real estate 
on Main street. 

This thoroughfare is the principal 
commercial street in the city of Wor- 
cester, indeed, so far as business is 
concerned, Main street is Worcester. 
A very material portion of his prop- 
erty on this street is ina single area 
and right in the centre of the busiest 
section of the city. The rapidity and 
extent of his real estate transactions 
is another illustration of the quick- 
ness and clearness of 
perceptions. 
Main 


his business 
His last purchase of 
street realty is a property 


which must inevitably remain the 


most valuable commercial property 
in Worcester. 

While the city of Worcester esteems 
and appreciates Mr. Sawyer for his 
tact and ability, and because of his 
success in carrying to a successful 
issue all of his many and great busi- 
ness undertakings, this esteem and 
appreciation is equally as great be- 
cause of the qualities and character- 
istics of the man and citizen. Sin- 
cerity is a part of his very nature and 
this and kindred traits have led the 
people of Worcester to place the ut- 
most confidence in his integrity and 
disinterestedness. He is emphati- 
cally a man of the people, always in 
closest touch, sympathy, and _har- 
mony with the best sentiments of the 
community. The faith of the people 
of Worcester in his judgment and 
discretion is, in its measure, abso- 
lute and entire. While quick in his 
decisions his actions are yet singu- 
larly free from impulse, and their frui- 
tion always indicates prescient com- 
prehension. His personality has ad- 
ditional interest in the fact that he is 
never subject to varying and doubt- 
ful moods. He is the same to-day as 
yesterday, sincere, genial, unaffected, 
and never else than courteous. A 
smile lights up his countenance and 
there is a pleasing twinkling of the 
eyes, both of which peculiarities are 
as natural as his life itself. There is 
not the slightest trace of affectation 
about the man nor of ostentation in 
the method of his living. Yet he is 
always dignified, sensible, straightfor- 
ward, and manly. New Hampshire 
has every reason to be proud of him 
as he certainly is of his native state. 

Mr. Sawyer has never sought po- 
litical place or prefermeut, but his 
fellow citizens have urged him to 
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accept positions it was theirs to offer. 
His party affiliations have always 
been with the Republicans, and asa 
member of that party he served for a 
single term of two years as an alder- 
man in the Worcester city govern- 
ment in 1888-’89. He declined a 
reelection. 

His popularity and appreciation 
have been such that the people of 
Worcester would gladly have made 
him the chief executive of the city at 


any opportunity in the past ten years 
could he have been prevailed upon to 
accept. He was induced to accept 
an appointment as a member of the 
Worcester Parks commission, and as 
such the care and development of 
North park, one of the chain of eight 
which encircles the city, was assigned 
him. 

3ut the most recent and conspicu- 
ous office to which has_ been 
elected by his fellow-citizens is that 
of chairman of the commission of 
three to build Worcester's new city 


he 
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hall, the dedication of which was in 
April of this year. 
however, is still in existence, it not 
having completed quite all the details 
incident to the construc‘ion of this 
magnificent municipal building. 

His election 
commission 


ys 4 ° 
The commission, 


as a member of the 
by a practically 
unanimous vote, and came without 
the slightest solicitation on his part. 
With his acceptance of the office he 


was 


threw his whole energy and thought 
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into the work, giving such conscien- 
tious service to the city, that not a 
word of adverse criticism of his man- 
agement of the work has ever been 
publicly expressed. The appropria- 
tion for the structure was six hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. Un- 
like the history of the construction of 
most public works, the Worcester 
City Hall commission did not make 
the cost of the building exceed the 
amount of the appropriation but in- 
stead built it for twenty-three thous- 
and dollars less. Not only this, but 
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the commission completed a building 
better in many respects than the 
plans of the architects, Peabody & 
Stearns, Boston, called for, or that 
the contractors, Norcross Brothers, 
Worcester, stipulated at the begin- 
ning to construct. 

On the occasion of the dedication 
of the building Mr. Sawyer was as- 
signed a prominent part by virtue of 
his position as chairman of the com- 
mission. 

Socially Mr. Sawyer is a decided 
favorite whether on the street or in 
the lodge or society room. 
member and 


He is a 
vice-president of the 
Worcester Society of Antiquity, a 
member of the Masonic fraternity, 
and a member of various other asso- 
ciations. the 
Worcester, 
director of the 

and builders’ 
He isa member of Ply- 
Congregational church and 
active in affairs of both church and 
society. 


director of 
bank of 


He is a 
First National 
and a 
local board of 


member and 

trade 
exchange. 
mouth 


He has been twice married. His 
first was Miss Sylvania T., 
daughter of Dwight T. Child of Bath, 
whom he married in 1870. She died 


wife 


gi 


in Worcester in 1872. One child, 
which died in infancy, was born of 
this marriage. The present Mrs. 
Sawyer was Miss Fannie A. Weld of 
Worcester, whom he married in 1874. 
Their children are Alice Louisa, wife 
of Ralph H. B. Morgan, of the Mor- 
gan Construction company, Worces- 
ter; Anna Weld, a recent graduate 
from a prominent New York school; 
Helen Josephine; Gertrude May; 
and one son, William Henry, Jr. 

The town residence is on Lincoln 
street, and is an attractive and spa- 
cious home, which he built in 1886. 
In addition to the city residence there 
is a farm and country home in the 
adjoining town of Shrewsbury, and 
here the family pass a large portion 
of the summer. 

He has always been exceedingly 
fond of travel and his journeyings for 
pleasure and entertainment include 
two extensive tours of Great Britain 
and the continent, to Cuba and neigh- 
boring islands, and to Mexico. 

At his present age of fifty-four, Mr. 
Sawyer is in the full vigor of a robust 
manhood with the brightest prospect 


of continued success and an excep- 
tionally eventful career. 





AFTER THE STORM. 


[From the German of Bodenstadt. ] 


By Mary H. Wheeler. 


First was the roll of thunder— 
Cloud battles flashing light, 

And now this magic wonder, 
The silent, blessed night. 


She came, and the rest-destroyer 
That rioted in the day, 

Has fled, like a vanquished warrior, 
From his conquering queen away. 


The glass-like waters quiver, 
Reflecting heavenly glints. 

The sky on the rolling river 
Its starry seal imprints. 


On the far horizon faintly 


The lightning flames still leap, 


As dreams in the brain will quaintly 
Leap forth at the edge of sleep. 


TO MY FRIEND. 
By Frank Henry Noyes. 


One quivering shaft struck slant across the world, and was no more, 
Then twilight fell; while we spoke on till hushed words died, 
And silence spoke in deeper converse of the mind; and o’er 
My heart strings, throbbing with your own, did glide 
The harmony of your great soul, grown strong 
Through years by mellowing sorrow sanctified. Nor had 
It ceased, when, all my being echoing back the song, 
I rose, to dream that night the deeds of Galahad. 





IN LONELINESS. 
By Laura Garland Carr. 
How still the old gray house! How very still! 
No voice, no step, no sound of work or play! 


Each door is locked above its deep, warm sill, 
Each window curtained from the summer day. 


The creeping grasses over-run the walks, 
Crowd close about the door steps, rank and tall, 


The wild birds nest among the weedy stalks, 
Black hornets glue their mud cells to the wall. 


The idle well-sweep leans above the well, 
Viewing its idle image far below, 
Where once the plashing bucket ’rose and fell, 
Where long, bright ferns and greenest mosses grow. 


The shed door stands ajar, and growing things 
Have pushed their curious leaves and blades between, 
3ut stand in check, with awesome grieverings, 
At something in the silence felt or seen. 


The long, low barn is silent as the dead, 
Only the sunbeams creep along the walls, 

Only the shy mouse scurries, at your tread, 
Across the dusty floors and vacant stalls. 


The apple trees, from their scant depths of green, 
Extend long, blackened, ghostly arms to greet ; 
The arbor vines have barred, with leafy screen, 
The door that opened to the old retreat. 
Abandoned? No. They who these paths have trod, 
Whose handiwork in fading lines we trace, 
Are lying now beneath this very sod 
Blending their ashes with the old, loved place. 





THE VAUGHANS: A CALIFORNIA IDYL. 
By Sarah Fenton Sanborn. 
CHAPTER IV. 


library! There's magic in the word. 

Through the great bay window the sunshine 

plays at will in a flood of gold, paling the 

blazing fagots on the hearth. Solid walnut 

book-cases fill every available space. Upon 

them rest busts, portraits, and momentoes of distinguished 

literati. On the walls hang autograph poems of Longfel- 

low, Lowell, Holmes, Bryant, Tennyson, Browning, with 

engravings of the homes of the poets, and Victorine is there. 

The portrait on ivory painted in Rome. The scarf that 

hung over her fair, white shoulders in the studio, now 

lightly screens it. Just under it is the Benvenuto Cellini 

cup of raised workmanship filled with English violets. 

’T is the ‘* Poet’s Corner.’’ Here is her husband's quiet 

nook, surrounded by the faces and works of those ‘‘ whom 
the world will not willingly let die.’’ 

Books! books were everywhere, piled on the floor, tables, 
chairs, the delicious freshness of new books and the ‘‘ odor 
of sanctity ’’ around old ones; first editions more precious 
than gold, some of them heir-looms and legacies, others 
purchased at book-stalls in Edinburgh, Fleet-street, and 
Paris. The ‘‘Immortals’’ were there. 

Mr. Vaughan was not an indiscriminate reader.. He 
clung to old friends, but did not despise the new, ‘* for 
some day,’’ he said, ‘‘they, too, will be the old’’; so he 
had the newest in science, and the oldest in literature. He 
could skip judiciously, could ‘‘taste, swallow, chew, or 
digest.’’ “Euripides” was his favorite among Greek trage- 
dians. Every night he read by the lamp at his bedside 
from his old college ‘‘ Horace,’’ and a play of Shakespeare 
with his mother each week. They read Dante in the origi- 
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nal, Spenser, the Poet's poet, as Charles Lamb styles him, 
and on Sunday evenings, Milton and his mother’s favorite, 
Wordsworth. Of Chapman’s ‘‘Homer’’ they never tired, 
nor of Keat’s ‘‘Sonnet’’ upon it. And yet some people 
think life worth living without books! From such, Good 
Lord deliver us! 

Victorine’s last gift to her husband was an edition de-/u.ve 
of Ruskin’s ‘‘ Modern Painter’s.’’ She had interleaved it 
with his sketches and photogravures of Turner’s chief paint- 
ings. She had taught her husband, through her eyes, the 
secrets of cloud effects, and haze, and perspective, and the 
subtle, mystic color-lore that Turner so mastered, and Ruskin 
extolled. In England they had felt the tones of atmosphere 
so rich, so restful, soft, and all-abiding. When viewing 
Turner’s marvelous landscapes side by side with Claude, 
on the walls of the national gallery, they thought he well 
became his rank. 

Victorine had also interleaved a superb copy of Haw- 
thorne's ‘‘ Marble Faun’’ with fine photographs of places 
and scenes which it depicts. On the margins were the 
dates of their visits and events and never to-be-forgotten 
incidents. Sketches, too, from her pencil, and in water- 
colors, and English violets pressed between the leaves, and 
the scent hung round it still. These volumes had a place 
apart in the secret drawers of the old Venetian cabinet. 

Madame Vaughan’s collection of New England literature 
from its dawn, ‘‘ Mother Goose’’ and the ‘‘ New England 
Primer,’’ in blue paper covers among them. 


“* Oh, sweet is the smell of my old, old books, 
In their places against the walls.”’ 


Bishop Stanton was always a welcome visitor to Mr. 
Vaughan’s library, and many were the good hours they 
had spent together there. The family were just ready to 
step into the carriage, drawn up in the porte cochére, as 
the bishop was announced, and gladly accepted an invita- 
tion for a drive to Mount Tamalpais. 
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It was a glorious morning for the glorious drive. Along 
the rugged way, through now a shaded ravine, then tracts 
of chaparral, hugging the rocks on the one hand on the 
very edge of a steep declivity, the road wound upward giv- 
ing at every turn new views of interest. 

‘‘T hope it will be long before the rail invades this primi- 
tive spot of earth,’’ said the bishop, ‘‘ horse-back or carri- 
age for me.”’ 

‘I agree with you, only walking is still better.’’ 

‘Oh, that is like work, too hard. Do you remember 
Ruskin’s opinion of the railway? He calls it a device to 
make the world smaller, being sent to a place. A _ fool 
wants to shorten space and time, a wise man to lengthen 
both.’’ 

‘*But don’t you think, papa, that Mr. Ruskin would be 
willing to have a railway if he could see how tired the 
horses look ?”’ 

And indeed their proud heads drooped with the strain. 

‘* Stop, James, we will walk if all are agreed,’’ and there 
was no dissent. Gratz leaped with joy, and the rocky sum- 
mit reached, all thoughts of fatigue vanished. 

The view seemed boundless. Far beyond islands stretched 
the ocean on the west, miles and miles of it beyond the Gol- 
den Gate. The whole extent of the bay is spread out like 
a map with every island, even beyond the distant Faral- 
lones. Look! see Mt. Diablo! how it looms up. Follow 
down the Coast range, there is Mt. Hamilton, and the dome 
of Lick observatory glistens in this strong sunlight. 

“Take the glass southward and catch Saint Helena. 
San Francisco shows well on its more than seven hills out- 
Romeing Rome itself. How plainly the vessels, ships, and 
steamers look, but so small all over the bay. I can see 
Angel island. And Alcatraz, and the Presidio, and Black 
Point bristling with fortifications.’’ 

‘‘God grant there be no need for them on our coast in 
this war,’’ said Madame Vaughan. 

‘I say amen to that.’’ 
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There was a ‘‘dream-set sky’’ of boundless blue, and the 
air was softer than below. They were above the fog-line. 
Sometimes from this height of 2,600 feet on Tamalpais one 
can look down upon fog hiding everything. 

‘*Hark!’’ said Victor, ‘‘ I hear a fog-bell from the light- 
house.’’ 

All listened and watched afar beyond the Golden Gate, a 
faint line of white mist resting on the winds, which, suck- 
ing it through the narrow pass between the bold headlands, 
will suspend it like a veil over the city. 

‘How the mariner dreads a fog, even more than a fierce 
gale,’’ said Mr. Vaughan. 


‘*T can vouch for that,’’ said the bishop. “On my home- 
ward Atlantic voyage last summer, a dense, black fog kept 
all hands on deck and every nerve was strained. Suddenly, 


all were startled by the barking of a dog out there in mid- 
ocean. Instantly the engines were reversed, our ship was 
turned, and we were saved from rushing into a schooner, 
with death to us all.”’ 

‘“Why, that dog was a miracle,’’ said Victor. ‘‘My 
Gratz is most a miracle, too, because he can find me in the 
dark.’’ 

‘* Sweet, my child,’’ and his grandmother clasped him to 
her heart. ‘‘ We will believe that a miracle saved our dear 
bishop.’’ 

‘* Possibly fear of the darkness or his greater sagacity in 
detecting our presence. Anyway, the noble collie snuffed 
the danger, and I am here as a living witness. I would 
have given, so would all the passengers, a hundred dollars 
to own him.’’ 

‘Look now,’’ said Madame Vaughan, ‘‘that white line 
is fast curling into vapor all purple and amethyst. Some- 
times it is like fleecy clouds, and a bank of it resting against 
the foot-hills is the image of snow-bound Mt. Blanc. How 
beautiful it is!’ 

‘*Oh, mama! You will see poetry even in a fog,’’ said 
Mr. Vaughan. 
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‘It has a poetic side my son,—‘ Not at sea, oh, not at 
sea!’’’ 
‘‘ No, I dread it at sea, but on land as you lift your eyes, 
the indistinct vision concentrates your thoughts and gives 
wings to the imagination. You may people it with fairies 
of your own creation and build your Chateaux da’ Espagne at 
will. 
‘ Then has thy fancy soared above the clouds, 
And furled its wearied wing 
Within the fairy’s vane.” 


‘* Exquisite,’’ said the bishop. ‘‘ You will convert me, 
and I thank you for turning my thoughts into a new chan- 
nel. Who knows but I may see the brighter side of all 
things yet.’’ 

Alfred heard, but spake not. 


CHAPTER V. 


SA HE homeward drive lay through “The Laurels” 
around ‘* Blue Hill.’’ The wild azalea was in 
its coronation glory, the Cherokee rose, 
anemone, and wild strawberry vine bedecked 
the roadsides far into the deep-shaded glades. 
The carriage stopped among them. ‘‘ This was Vic- 

torine's favorite spot,’’ said Madame Vaughan to the bishop 

in an undertone. 

James plucked long sprays of yellow jessamine from over- 
hanging tree branches. Victor wound them around the 
bishop’s ample shoulders. The bishop retaliated by catch- 
ing the gleeful boy and holding him fast. 

‘* Why “ n't the birds sing at hae noon as they do at 
we morn.’ 


‘*Oh, because they need a siesta under the green leaves, 
and I see two blue eyes that had better follow their exam- 


” 


ple,’’ and the two blue eyes winked hard to keep from it. 
Mr. Vaughan reéntered the carriage after a few moments 
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alone under the bay tree that he had named ‘‘ Victorine’s 
Own.’’ He plucked a leaf of the fragrant laurel, pressed it 
to his lips, enclosed it in a silver case, always worn next to 
his heart. He spoke no word, but as a cloud flits across the 
mountain's side, so passed a shadow of constant grief over 
his saddened brow. His child intuitively sprang from the 
bishop’s arms and nestled in his father’s bosom. 

‘*The Wisdom of The Brahmin’’ says, ‘‘ To express in 
words thy grief is to be relieved of it.’’ Not so Solomon, 
‘‘For the heart knoweth its own bitterness, and a stranger 
doth not intermeddle therewith.’’ 

Oh, loving mother Nature! The lilacs, locusts, jessa- 
mine, sweet-peas, and violets were almost intoxicating in 
their fragrance. Flowers are a law unto themselves as to 
displaying their charms. The tuberose, lilies, many roses 
are in strongest perfume at night. 


The bishop was not a connoisseur in botany, but pleas- 


antly listened to his host, and examined with curious eye 
the tiny flower, perfect, fragrant too, but not bigger than a 
pin’s head, hiding along the under side of the smilax sprays 
that Victor had twined around his hat. 

‘* My studies, I am sorry to say, did not take in botany,’’ 
he said. 

‘* But Solomon’s did,’’ piped up Victor, “for he could tell 
every flower from our big cypress down to this smilax, 
and a queen said that wasn’t half that he knew.’’ How 
they all laughed ! 

‘*To know something of everything and everything of 
some one thing is a good rule,” remarked Madam Vaughan. 

‘‘Yes,’' replied the bishop. ‘‘ Specialism, nowadays, is 
fanaticism. The geologist worships his stone, and_ the 
entomologist his grub, and for general literature they have 
no taste or conversation.’’ 

‘* Rather special pleading, 2’est ce pas ?”’ 

‘ How is it with Gray or Agassiz ?’’ 

‘Oh, Agassiz was charming. Gray is no authority for 
our California flora, I believe.’’ 
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‘‘A Greek professor in college, once when we were ram- 
bling in the woods, asked me what the difference was 
between a lichen and a fern? Professor Phelps of Andover 
(his daughter says humorously) only remembered the chem- 
istry that he was supposed to study in college as an impres 


sion of a sub-acetate of something dissolved in a powder at 
the bottom.’’ 

The bishop noticed the enormous ivy leaves growing over 
the fine, white oaks. ‘‘Why, they are larger than my hat,”’ 
he said. 

‘Yes, and even broader than those at Netley Abbey. 
Yet Ruskin says that ruins are necessary to the perfection 
of ivy.”’ 

‘“‘IT am sorry our favorite can be mistaken on even a green 
leaf.’’ 

‘*Oh, but he had never come to California, Mr. Bishop."’ 

Victor's quick ears lost none of the conversation, to the 
amazement and admiration of the bishop, who wisely, how- 
ever, refrained from showing it. 

‘‘Apropos to Mr. Ruskin’s opinion of railways in general, 
I fancy he would accept one for a second trip to Tamal- 
pais,’’ said the bishop. 

‘“‘And it will come,’’ quickly replied Mr. Vaughan. 

‘‘A consummation devoutly to be wished.’’ 

“T think the walk over those big boulders made you tired 
a little. You are right, little blue eyes.’’ 

‘*Grandmother, don’t you think this valley is most as 
lovely as Eden?’’ 

‘* Methinks much the same my child.”’ 

The wide gates of home, sweet home, flew open at a 
touch of the horses’ hoofs. 

‘* Salve over that portal gives no uncertain welcome,’’ 
said the bishop. 

A whole-hearted hospitality reigned there, not limited to 
set invitations but always room at the table and a ready 


NOTE.—The railway to the top of Mount Tamalpais has come, and is a 
grand success.—s. F. Ss. 
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guest chamber. ‘‘ This shows the true culture,’’ thought 
the bishop. 

At luncheon the bishop delighted Victor with stories of 
Easter in his old Virginia home. At parting, the boy 
exacted a promise from the good man that he would get up 
early and see the sun dance Easter morning. 

Madam Vaughan and her son sat long in conference that 
Easter eve before the glowing wood ‘fire, which, even in 
California, is a luxury. 

‘What shall we do with Victor, mama? He is getting 
beyond a governess. Would a private kindergarten be well 
for him ?’’ 

‘If we could be sure of his companions. Herbert Spen- 
cer says they do far more in educating a boy than his 
parents.’’ 

“He says, too, a little wholesome neglect is good for them. 
This kindergarten training for the poor of San Francisco has 
proved an unspeakable blessing for the parents as well. It 
is said that the police courts get no cases from their ranks.’’ 


‘‘Victor is too mature for any classes of his own age. 
Did n't you know that the Ten Eycks and Lees, who spent 
their Christmas holidays with us, had him read all their 
stories aloud ?’’ 


‘* Tf you will only give Victor your memory, mama. Is it 
a gift or an acquisition ?’’ 

“T hardly know when it was any effort to remember what 
I wanted to remember, but I have taken pains to commit to 
memory some good poetry or prose almost daily. It is use, 
use, my son.’’ 

‘I know Professor Blake told us that he made it a prac- 
tice to repeat a good thing that he just heard or read to 
some willing listener immediately upon hearing or reading 
it, thus fixing it permanently.’’ 

‘‘He was right, my son. Another person would file it 
away in his note-book and forget it just at the right 
moment. Use, use is the only secret I know for a good 
memory.’’ 
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‘‘T am inclined to believe that you were born with it,”’ 
said Alfred, laughing, ‘‘so I have hope for Victor. But 
poor me, I tried to recall a fine thought of Ruskin’s this 
morning about the harp’s melody, but it was gone.’’ 

‘“Was this it,—‘The harp of the minstrel is unduly 
touched if his own glory is all that it records?’ ’ 

‘“ Yes. Iam mortified. Why couldn’t I remember it?’’ 

After a few moments of deep thought, ‘‘Alfred,’’ said his 
mother, ‘‘I should much prefer to have Victor's studies at 
home as long as possible.’’ 

‘‘But is there not danger of his becoming priggish and 
selfish unless he finds his level among other boys?’’ 

‘‘ Time enough when he enters college. He is now the 
soul of generosity to the poor. His fault will more likely 
be extravagance and thoughtlessness in spending money.”’ 

‘* But, oh, I would not for the world have him miserly! "’ 

‘“There’s danger on all sides. Mr. Benson congratu- 
lates himself that he has nothing to leave his three boys but 
a good name and education. I do not congratulate him, for 
money is power. It is only the incessant love and idolatry 
of it that is ‘the root of all evil.’ Money is not at fault. 
Money commands science, literature, art, all that goes to 
make culture, and oh, for sweet charity, and the good that 
itcan do. You remember the epitaph of Edward Courtenay : 


‘* What we gave we have, 
What we spent we had, 
What we left we lost.”’ 


The fire had died out on the hearth, the moonbeams 
stole in through the half-opened shutters, the soft, south 
wind played with the drapery and wafted in the fragrance 
of English violets. 

‘‘Oh, Victorine, my lost one! Why is it that I can find 
no happiness in anything more ? 

‘* Give but the scent of violets 
3eneath a dream-set sky, 


And down the little winding way 
Walk Memory and I.” 
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‘*Let me read a little to you,’’ taking up her ‘‘Amiel,’’ 
‘* and 
‘It may quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 
And come like the benediction 
That follows after the prayer.’ ”’ 


She read,—'' From the point of view of happiness the 
problem of life is insoluble, for it is our highest aspirations 
that prevent us from being happy. . . . It is Divine 
Love, the love of the holiest, the possession of God by faith, 
which solves the difficulty, for if sacrifice has itself become 
a joy, the soul is secure of an all-sufficient and unfailing 
nourishment.”’ 

‘“Then sacrifice is to be my portion while life lasts,’’ 
sighed Alfred, ‘‘ and without the joy.’’ 

‘*Oh, say not so my son.”’ 

‘‘ Why, mama, can I be expected to find a joy in sacrific- 
ing unflinchingly all that life holds dear? and without Vic- 
torine life is nothing but a dream, a shadow.”’ 

‘* My son, my son, do you forget your Victor?’’ 

‘‘Oh, mama, and you, my blessed mother, forgive me, 
forgive me.’’ The strong man threw his arms about her, 
and they wept together. 

Alone that night in his chamber, he repeated the words, 
‘“There are but two things on earth that never die, Love 
which decays not, and Faith which binds the soul to 
heaven.”’ 

He opened her Book and read, ‘‘ In my Father’s house 
are many mansions, I go to prepare a place for you.”’ 
Tranquilized in spirit, he prayed, ‘‘Grant me, O Lord, 
one place in her mansion,’’ and slept. 

Surely Christ is more than mortal man, if His words 
uttered centuries ago, can give support in times of such 
sorrow as this. 
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MOOSILAUKE’S 


BIRD INHABITANTS. 


By Ellen E. Webster. 


(sss) TER darkness had crept 
‘A over the valley, up the 
= mountain side and even 
over the summit, on the 

= last day of the last 
month of summer, found our- 
selves, on ornithology bent, at the 
top of Moosilauke mountain, 4,800 


feet above sea level, where a favor- 


| 


we 


ing fortune destined we should spend 
eight days. There was something 
novel. in reaching the place so long 
after sunset we could get no glimpse 
at the world below, except as an oc- 
casional light in the valley twinkled 
as faintly as a star overhead. No 
conjecture, either, as to the numbers 
and species of feathered ‘‘ citizens’’ 
could be calculated at that hour, so, 
next morning, we awoke in a seem- 
ingly new world, and soon after sun- 
rise were eager for explorations, even 
though the thermometer registered 
only a degree or two above forty 
degrees. 

The magnificert and far-reaching 
view was nearly lost from sight as 
soon as the first bird was spied. Be- 
fore breakfast, we felt convinced we 
were in bird paradise, for there were 
scores flitting about in the dwarfed 
firs that grew almost to the summit. 
I never saw more birds anywhere, 
excluding mobs of English sparrows. 
We were told that they staid all sum- 
mer, built their nests on the ground ; 
also, that, in times of high winds, 
when attempting to cross the sum- 


mit, the little fellows were sometimes 
dashed against the rocks and killed. 

The two predominating clans of 
the mountain were yellow-rumped 


warblers and juncos, and each could 
muster out hundreds of followers. 
These warblers are also introduced 
to strangers as myrtle birds, and are 
seen about the valleys during the 
period of their semi-annual journeys. 
They are not the only yellow-rumped 


members in featherdom, but they are 
the only birds with four distinct yel- 
low marks, viz.: one on the centre 
of the crown, worn most conspicu- 
ously by the male in courting-dress 
costume; one, more or less clearly 
defined, on each side of the breast 
which the wings partly conceal; and 
a large spot of gold on the part of the 
back ‘‘where the tail begins.’’ In 
fall plumage, the golden crown is not 
always noticeable, and the black and 
white feathers on the male have be- 
come rusty with wear, making him 
hard to tell from his wife and chil- 
dren. They seem a very social clan 
and ready to confide in ‘‘ house peo- 
ple,’’ for they pick crumbs from the 
doorstep and even fly near the win- 
dows for house flies. They are al- 
most as expert at catching insects on 
the wing as the fly-catchers them- 
selves. 

Juncos are home friends, for every 
spring and fall, flocks of them flit 
about the yard, sampling various 
seeds of weeds and grasses. Occa- 
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sionally a pair are supposed to nest 
in our vicinity, but I never caught 
them in the act. ‘They are a dark, 
slate-colored bird, except underneath 
from the breast backwards, where 
the color changes abruptly to white, 
and a few lateral tail feathers are also 
white. The white in the tail is al- 
ways seen when they fly, and is a 
tell-tale mark which gives the bird’s 
name away when they are too far off 
to be identified. This 
Goodhue of Web- 
ster showed me a freak in junco plu- 
mage which came near making the 
bird an albino, for more than half its 
feathers were white, above as well as 
below. 


otherwise 
summer, Mr. C. F. 


All the way down the path on one 
side of the mountain to Jobildunk’s 
ravine, called three quarters of a mile 
from the Tip-Top house, juncos and 
myrtle birds made themselves con- 
spicuous, but soon new notes among 
their cheerful twitterings claimed at- 
tention. Did they 
chickadee whose voice 


come from a 
had become 
hoarse in the mountain air, or could 
it be his relative, the Hudsonian tit- 
mouse? Settling in a sunny spot 
where, perhaps, a score or more birds 
were hopping from twig to twig, we 
waited to determine. Soon patience 
was rewarded by catching sight of a 
bird I had but 
knew at once must be the Hudsonian 
titmouse. We marks of 
difference when compared with our 
black-capped titmouse or chickadee. 
These Hudsonians were “lively, lit- 
tle wood-sprites,’’ 


never seen before 


noted his 


and were dressed 


in mouse color above, whitish below, 


washed along the sides with pale, 
rufous-brown. 
black throat-patches, but the black 
caps of our chickadees were not worn. 


They had large, 
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Later, we saw whole families of them 
and occasionally the male would favor 
us with ‘‘ chick-ah-h-h-day-day,’’ as 


’ 


he bid us His voice 
was large and coarse for such a small 
fellow. 


** day-day.’ 


Of his song, the writer of ‘‘ North 
American Birds,’ ge 
ears their cries were sharper, clearer, 
and a trifle 


Says: my 


than those of 
the black-capped titmice. 


harsher’ 
‘* There 
was none of that resonant jingle so 
full of the chickadee. 
Their notes, too, were more articu- 
late, like distinct and 
brought out at certain times 
with an emphasis, the effect of which 
was very striking. 


charm in 
more words, 
were 


Beginning with 
the ‘dee-dee-dee ’ 
with an 
volubility.’’ 
overcome 


‘ tsha-dee,’ was 


reiterated almost incessant 
The children had not 
the habit of begging for 
food, and sometimes a parent hum- 
ored them by presenting a choice tid- 
bit, though it was evident that the 
young knew how to pick up their 
own living. 

A little farther down the mountain 
our common, jolly chickadees raised 
their babies, and we found a family 
in their usual, cheerful spirits at the 
side of the carriage road. 

The 


king 


golden-crowned 
but 
good-sized golden crown,—was not 


kinglet,—a 
wee indeed, wearing a 
infrequent, for we found him on sev- 
eral parts of the mountain. Twice 
we watched the ruby-crowned king- 
let, but he had either lost the ruby 
from his crown, or, more probably, 
was not old enough to be allowed 
to wear this family jewel, so, even 
though I had never seen one of his 
kind alive before, he was not so at- 
tractive 


as his cousin the golden- 


crowned, with whom I had previ- 
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ously had a slight acquaintance, as 
one of his brothers raised a large 
family the past summer in Groton. 
A few days after I had identified the 
Groton kinglet, a friend of mine had 
the very rare privilege of finding his 
nest in a tall spruce over thirty feet 
from the ground at the end of a 
branch fifteen feet long. It was not 
a pensile nest, but was a ball of dark 
green moss interwoven with the twigs 
on the underside of so bushy a growth 
it could not possibly have been seen 
from above, and, being so nearly the 
color of the spruce needles, would 
never have been distinguished from 
below if this lady had not actually 
seen the mother-bird slip in over the 
edge of the nest from tnder the 
branch. So few of these nests have 
been found in New England a hum- 
ming bird’s lichen-covered cradle 
would be called very common in 
comparison. 

In the next few days we ran across 
the winter wren, dressed in the pret- 
tiest of brown shades and looking as 
pert as its family is supposed to be. 
It had an extremely loud, sharp call- 
note for a bird of its size, and, appar- 
ently, was as curious to observe us as 
we were him. We kept quiet, with 
opera glasses ready for use, so quiet 
a rabbit came into the path and went 
hopping along in front of me, but 
the wren preferred to play hide-and- 
seek and peek-a-boo among the 
branches, so we had to satisfy our- 
selves with momentary glimpses. 
This little creature loves wild places, 
and has succeeded in keeping his 
family history pretty well to himself, 
but Audubon describes his song as 
‘‘excelling that of any bird of its 
size with which I am acquainted, 
being full of cadence, energy, and 
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mélody, and as truly musical. Its 
power of continuance is said to be 
very surprising.’’ 

Families of Peabody birds (white- 
throated sparrows) 
wherever such 


were berrying 
food was found to 
their liking, and once or twice one 
whistled his solo, ‘‘O, Sam Peabody, 
Peabody, Peabody,’’ to a tune that 
he has made familiar to all who dwell 
among the White mountains. His 
notes are peculiarly clear and ring- 
ing. 

Mr. F. Schuyler Matthews says: 
‘‘The Peabody bird’s song, which 
has a certain agreeable pathos, is re- 
markable for its high pitch, clear 
piccolo quality of tone, and freedom 
from the faintest trace of shrillness.’’ 
He also says that this bird’s voice 
reaches in pitch the highest B note 
on a piano (next to the last note on 
the key-board), ‘‘ with apparent ease 
and undiminished power.”’ 

On the Jobildunk path and also on 
the carriage road off the mountain, a 
number of red-breasted nuthatches 
lived, who posed and ‘‘ hauked’’ for 
me in characteristic nuthatch tones. 
They were strangers so were inter- 
esting to meet. They are smaller, 
daintier, and prettier than the white- 
breasted nuthatch, who was found 
half way down the mountain. Nut- 
hatches seem never to get dizzy, 
whether they go head down or head 
up. Both cousins are ashy-blue 
above, with black crowns. The 
white-breasted is white below, while 
the red-breasted, in mature spring 
dress, is reddish-brown, and, al- 
though the color was less pronounced 
on the fall birds, the peculiar shade 
which seemed to have a tinge of yel- 
low in the mixture was unique in 
bird plumage and made them no less 
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attractive. The red-breasted is said 
to ‘‘have a voice at least an octave 
higher than any other of this family,” 
which Mr. Nutall compares to the 
‘*sound of a child’s trumpet.’’ 

Many complimentary sayings are 
reported concerning the tender affec- 
tion of the gentleman with the white 
vest for his mate. 
hole, much 
twenty 


They nest in a 
like a woodpecker’s, 
or thirty feet from the 
ground, and when the female is sit- 
ting, the male keeps near home, sup- 
plying her temporal wants and call- 
ing her from time to time to come to 
the hole to take her food, or else to 
receive his endearments and caresses; 
and at the approach of danger, fear- 
lessly intervenes to warn her of it. 

A large, hairy woodpecker charac- 
teristically hammered away on the 
bark of a tree as he searched for his 
dinner. This species is marked al- 
most precisely like the downy, but is 
larger, his size being the easiest way 
to tell him from his smaller relative. 
Both are black and white birds with 
a few red feathers in their caps, and 
are most useful citizens as they de- 
stroy vast armies of insects and their 
larvee which are found on trees. 

One day, when following a trail a 
little way from the summit, I heard 
to one side a series of liquid ‘‘ quick- 
quick-quicks,” or “ quck-quck-qucks,” 
which startled me not a little. I 
knew not from what animal such a 
sound might issue, and I crept cau- 
tiously nearer and nearer until I could 
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peer over the roots of an upturned 
tree, when a partridge went whirring 
out of sight. 

Several warblers besides the myrtle 
birds were quite abundant. One was 
the blue, yellow-backed warbler, a 
handsome bird, called also parula 
warbler, whose prevailing color above 
is ashy-blue with a golden-brown 
patch between his shoulders, while 
below the color is bright yellow; 
making a combination altogether 
pleasing. 

Of the warblers not positively iden- 
tified, we thought one species was 
the magnolia and another the pine- 
creeping, the latter being quite com- 
mon. ‘There was no question about 
the black-throated, blue warbler, who 
came to a low branch near us and 
sang a snatch of his love song. He 
is slaty-blue above with a jet black 
chin and throat, and a streak of the 
same extending along the sides of his 
body; otherwise, he is pure white 
below, and has a spot of white on 
each wing. 

A vireo sang a bit of his song, but 
would not come out to be named, 
and at least three kinds of hawks 
visited the summit who did not regis- 
ter, though they were frequently seen 
near the hotel. 

In all, we saw twenty or more 
species which amply repaid us for 
our trip, even if there had been no 
other attractions. A longer stay 
would undoubtedly have brought to 
our notice many others. 





WITHERED VIOLETS. 
By Adelbert Clark. 


In this letter, old and yellow, 

From across the rolling sea, 
English violets pressed and withered 
But still blue, were sent to me; 
They are sweeter, they are dearer 

Than the lilies on the mere, 
For a loving friend once sent them 
Just to make my life less drear. 


‘Carl, ’tis often I am thinking ’’ 
(So the little letter read), 

‘How we trudged from school together 
When our lessons all were said. 

How we gathered violets purple 
For dear mother on the way, 

By the babbling brook of amber 


Where the minnows loved to play. 


‘* Still I see as in a vision 
How the shady orchard dreamed, 
By the homestead gray and gabled 
With its roof with mosses seamed. 
And the broad and stately maples 
Standing by the silver pool, 
And the trailing ivy tangled 
O’er the waters dark and cool. 


‘But those happy days of childhood 
All have vanished long ago; 
I am old, and bent, and wrinkled, 
And my.loeks are white as snow. 
But to tell vou that forever, 
You 've a friend both stanch and true 
In a foreign land, I gather 
Purple violets, Carl, for you.’ 


sa 


’ 
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the fire, his 
hands behind him, hiding themselves 


Mur- 
the 
in 


Harvey 
under 


stood 


his well-regulated li- 





brary, his back turned 


toward blazing grate 
under the ample skirts of his Prince 
Albert coat, which, just then, he was 
wearing unbuttoned. 

Across the room, lounging upon a 
broad, cushioned window-seat, was a 
boy scarcely twenty years of age, and 
upon his clear-cut, intelligent face, 
the Rev. Harvey Murdock’s steel- 
gray eyes were fixed 

Dr. 


the 


Murdock was reflecting, and 


result of his reflections was, at 
last, made manifest in speech. 

‘* Ralph, I wish you to attend the 
prayer-meeting with me to-night. and 
not only attend, but take some part 
in the service.”’ 

The boy raised his eyes from the 
book 
fully : 


‘*Yes, father, I will go with you 


he held and replied respect- 


and help what I can with the sing- 
ing.’’ 

‘‘That is all very well and good, 
Ralph, and we miss your voice when 
you are away; but I shall expect 
you to do more than merely help 
with the singing. You are my son, 
and the young people in my parish 
will follow your example. There is 


a large number who should attend 
xxv—8 


AND 


S 


“ule 
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Stuart 


our weekly meetings, and assist sub- 
stantially the If they 
find you are doing your duty, it will 
remind them 
benefit to the 


Ralph’s speaking eyes 


in service. 


of theirs, and great 
result.’’ 
retreated 


his father’s 


church will 


for a few moments from 
took behind the 
long lashes as they drooped sympa- 


face, and refuge 
thetically, and were almost immedi- 
ately lifted courageously, while he 
replied : 

‘Father, I am awfully sorry I can- 
not do what you wish me to in this 
I will 
¢o with you every week to the meet- 
ing, but do not ask me to do any- 
thing more than I have offered to do.” 


matter, but I really cannot. 


The father’s eyes narrowed as he 


kept them fastened his son, 


until only about half the balls was 


upon 
visible. The crow's-feet at the cor- 
ners deepened, as did also the per- 
pendicular lines in the forehead, until 
they had the semblance of furrows, 
and suggested the idea of rich soil 
and a harvest of thought. 


The boy feeling keenly the pene- 


father, and be- 
coming uneasy, closed the book on 
the of left hand, 
changed his position by putting his 
right foot over his left knee, 


trating gaze of his 


fore-finger his 
raised 
his eyes again slowly until they met, 
once more, the investigating stare, 
while he said in pleading tones: 

‘Father, please do not ask this of 
me! ’’ 
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Mr. Murdock’s hands came forth 
from their hiding place, and took a 
defiant position on his hips, as, with 
compressed lips, his head moving 
unison with 
word he uttered, he exclaimed : 


sidewise, and in every 
‘‘IT do not make a request, sir, I 
give a command!”’ 
It was like a spark of fire applied 


to powder. The boy's face flushed, 


his eyes blazed, and he was upon his 


feet in the instant, while in a voice 
raised high above its natural pitch 
he began : 

‘*You certainly do not intend to 
compel me to act a farce in your 
prayer-meeting, father! I realize I 
am a member of your church, and 
you do not know how much I have 
regretted it during the past 
It was a blunder to put my name on 
the roll when child, 
and could have no opinions or con- 
victions of 


year. 
I was a 


mere 


but, father!’’ 
moved toward his 


my own; 


and he parent 
while his voice softened perceptibly, 
‘‘during the past few weeks, since I 
have learned that you wish me to be 
church, I have 


put 


more active in the 


been trying to aside doubts 
which have come to me trom, I do 
not know where, and have tried to 
believe the the 
church teaches; but the harder I try. 
the more puzzled I become. I tell 
father, there are impossible 
things in the Bible. I do 


lieve in public prayer, for myself at 


doctrines which 


you, 
not be- 
least, and speaking in class-meeting 
strikes me as not being very far re- 
moved from going to the confessional. 
That is why I have remained away of 
late, or kept silent when I have gone. 
Let father, and permit 
me to work this matter out for my- 
self; if I can, and still be true to my 


me alone, 
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own conscience, I promise you I will 
declare my belief in all the things 
you have tried to teach 


me to be- 


lieve. Please, father, give me time!” 
took 
another step toward his father, but 
Mr. Murdock put out both hands as 
if to protect himself from some con 
tamination. 


As he ceased speaking, he 


Ralph, seeing the mo- 
tion, paused beside the table, rested 
his book upon it, and waited for*his 
father to speak. 

‘Sir!’’ began Mr. Murdock em 
phatically, ‘‘ vou have no right to be 
harboring doubts. You have no right 
to be investigating these vital ques- 
tions for yourself. For generations 
back, in my family, these things have 
been taught the children by their 
parents, and have been accepted un 
questioningly. It has been my deter 
mination to let my mantle fall upon 
you, as my father's upon me, and his 
father’s fell tell 


we are a family of clergymen. 


upon him. I you 
My 
great bishop 


You 


grandfather 
shall not break the 
live under my roof. 


was a 
line, and 
I prayed daily, 
before you were born, for a son who 
should make the fifth 


our generations of preachers. 


Murdock in 
God 
answered my prayer and gave you to 
me. Itis my duty now to carry out 
His plan, and you shall no longer eat 
at my table, or sleep under my roof, 
if you thwart me in my wishes for 
your future. 
self. 


Choose now for your- 
If you obey me to-night and 
henceforth, we shall be friends; if not, 
sir, you may go from my home and I 
wish never to see your face again."’ 

** Harvey !’’ 

The reproachful 
Mrs. Murdock, stood between 
the blue portieres, her face white, and 
enveloped with amazement. 


cry came trom 


who 
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‘Mother! ”’ 
with 


and crossing the room 


one bound Ralph caught his 
mother’s hand, buried his face on her 
shoulder and sobbed aloud. 

As Mrs. Murdock’s arm encircled 
her boy, her eyes, still full of ques- 


tioning the 


surprise, rested upon 
rigid face of her husband. 

‘‘Ralph, go to your room!”’ It 
was the father’s voice, stern and un- 
relenting. 

Ralph obeyed, springing up the 
stairs with long, hasty strides, which 
only permitted his feet to touch every 
other step, and having reached his 
the 


and turned the key in the lock. 


room, he entered, closed door 


I] 


My son, may I come in? 

It was his mother’s tremulous voice 
that Ralph heard an hour later, and 
at her gentle tap upon the door, he 
answered her 


request by turning 


the key and admitting her. There 
were traces of tears upon her grieved 
face which Ralph noticed at once, 
and throwing his arms around her he 
burst out: 

‘* Mother, this is too much for you. 
I may deserve it all, and I could en- 
dure it all without a word of censure, 
because he is my father, but for your 
sorrow. Mother, that makes me re- 
bellious! Why can’t he be as gen- 
erous and patient with me as you 
the Bible and 
in God is as strong as father's: 


are? Your belief in 
but 
you have never tried to compel me to 
believe what I cannot see for myself.” 

The Mrs. Murdock 


lifted to her son as he ceased speak- 
t 


face which 
ing, seemed bereft of every vestige of 
happiness. 

‘‘Ralph, I do not know what to 


say to you. He is my husband! he 
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is your father! and he thinks he is 
only doing his duty by His 
early training and mine were very 
different. 


you. 


Your father was never 
think for himself. He 
was told to believe, and he believed 


without asking why. 


allowed to 


I have done 
wrong and brought this trouble upon 
you, and upon myself, by listening to 
your doubts, and sympathizing with 
you.”’ 

‘*No, mother, you shall not blame 
yourself. If father would only be as 
patient with me as you are, and not 
insist upon my doing the things 
which would make me despise my- 
self. 


Mother, I cannot be a hypo- 


crite, and you do not wish me to! 
What shall I Do think 
father will drive me from my home 
and break my 
university work unless I obey him in 
this? 


do? you 


from you, and into 
I will do anything else he 
asks of me but violate my own con- 
science—that I for 


I cannot en- 


cannot do even 


him. Mother don’t! 
dure your grief!’’ he exclaimed, as 
he threw himself upon his knees be- 
side Mrs. Murdock, who, now wholly 
overcome, had leaned forward with 
her head resting on the writing desk 
and was sobbing aloud. 

‘Don't, don't, mother! I will do 
anything you tell me is right if you 
will only stop crying! 

Mrs. Murdock raised her head and 
made continual unsuccessful attempts 
to dry her eyes, while in a voice 
choked with sobs she said brokenly: 

‘I know I ought not to break 
down—in this way before—you—but 
—I am so troubled.’’ 

She paused a moment in order to 
steady her voice and then went on 

‘*T talked with father until 
he was obliged to go to the church, 


your 
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and I am sure he is sincere in his 
belief that you are in great spiritual 
danger. He is also firm in what he 
has already said, and his last charge 
to me as he left the room was—how 
can I repeat to you your father’s ter- 
rible words!’’ and for a moment, she 
was again overwhelmed with grief, 
then controlling herself she went on: 

‘He said, ‘ Tell Ralph that unless 
he decides to do as I have com- 
manded, I wish never to see his face 
again.’’’ 

‘Mother, he did not say that to 
you, did he? You cannot mean it! 
Am I to be driven from my home 
like a common cur because I will 
not act the part of a liar?’’ 

‘‘T am afraid he means it all, my 
child. He said, ‘ Not another dollar 
shall he spend of mine, not another 
night shall he sleep under my roof, 
unless he will obey me in this thing. 
I am responsible for his soul as well 
as for his body.’’ 

As Mrs. Murdock repeated her 
husband’s words, Ralph's face be- 
came set and his lips closed tightly. 
At last he spoke, and in that moment 
he seemed to have grown from a boy 
to a man. 

‘* Mother, first of all I must be true 
to myself. You will agree with me 
in that. If father does not see his 
mistake—’’ Ralph paused abruptly 
as if his last word was a surprise, 
then impulsively resumed: ‘‘It is a 
mistake, mother! ’’ 

‘No one needs to serve an appren- 
ticeship, Ralph, in order to be able to 
make a mistake,’’ replied Mrs. Mur- 
dock sadly. 

Ralph was sitting on a low stool at 
his mother’s feet—the one he had 
taken as he rose from his knees when 
her grief had subsided a little. He 
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leaned forward now with his head in 
his hands as he went on: 

‘*It will break my heart to leave 
you, mother, but you see I cannot 
stay. I will write to you every day; 
and when I get a situation, and a 
comfortable place, you will come and 
see me, won't you?’’ 

Mrs. Murdock rose to her feet as 
Ralph finished speaking and stood 
for a moment immovable above him, 
and when at last her voice was heard 
its tones showed so much determina- 
tion that the boy also rose, his face a 
mirror of surprise at the words of his 
usually gentle voiced and mild man- 
nered mother. 

‘*T will not see you driven from 
your home out into the world alone! 
It is unnatural! I am your mother! 
God gave you to me as well as to 
him, and my duty is to my child as 


well as te my husband. If Ismael 


goes, Hager goes! ”’ 

‘*Mother, what are you saying ?’’ 
and Ralph grasped her hands. “ You 
cannot be happy away from father! 
He has always been kind to you!’’ 

‘*He has always been kind to me, 
Ralph, but is it kindness to drive my 
only child from me? I almost gave 
my own life for yours, my son, when 
you were born. I would not let 
them take your life to save mine 
when it was thought necessary; and 
as I would have died for you then, so 
now I intend to live for you. I hear 
your father coming—I will go to him 
and see if his heart has been softened. 
Poor man! His religion is a hard 
taskmaster.”’ 


Ill. 


Down the avenue came the cable 
train in its mad rush to keep pace 
with the busy, business life of the 
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great Metropolis of the West. It 
seemed itself a human thing with its 
cargo of men, women, and children, 
filled inch of 
space in seat and aisle, on platform 


who every available 
It seemed related to the 
being 


and step. 


busy who goes elbowing 
through the world, claiming for him- 
self the 


right of way, and rudely 


pushing aside or trampling upon 


whatever dares to interfere in his 
progress; and unrelated it appeared, 
from the fact that it never neglected 
the courtesy due to its fellow-kind; 
appearing to doff its hat and salute 
its friends as they passed with the 
clang-clang of the bell. At the top 
of an incline it paused a moment to 
await its turn, then with a less rapid, 
and consequently more humane, move- 
ment, began the descent into the tun- 
nel, the 


which might be interpreted 


keeping up clang-clang, 
** good- 
day,’’ and gave to it a weird indi- 
viduality. 

‘*You are crossing the river now, 
Teddie!’’ ; 

It was a girl’s voice the passengers 
heard as the explanation was made 
in answer to the wandering brown 
eyes which looked up into hers from 
which sat 
so jauntily upon the head of the little 
lad with the foreign air and dress be- 


beneath the Turkish fez, 


side her. 
‘‘T can’t see a river, sister!’’ ex- 
claimed the child as he leaned across 


her lap and looked down upon the 


brick floor with its steel rails upon 


which the car was moving. 

‘*No, Teddie dear, you cannot see 
it—you are under the river,” she said 
with a musical laugh, which was soon 
recalled, as the startled child sprang 
into her arms, hiding his face on her 


shoulder while he cried out: 
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‘I don't want to be drownded, 
sister, I want to go back to mother!” 

“Why, Teddie! sister did not in- 
tend to frighten you—listen. I have 
been under the river a great many 
times. This is the tunnel, and see, 
here is the tunnel-seat and the tunnel- 
man I told you about!’’ 

The child was sufficiently diverted 
to turn his head and cautiously peep 
out from the folds of sister’s 
sleeve, just in time to see the stone 
seat in the little niche in the gray 
wall of the tunnel, and to meet the 
eyes of the young man who sat there 
contentedly leaning against two air 


pillows covered with bright plaid rub- 


his 


ber cloth, his hands in his pockets, 
his hat pushed back from his brow. 
and an open book beside him. In 
the opposite corner of the seat which 
he was facing was a gorgeous red 
geranium plant in full bloom in a 
bright, red pot. 
the were 
turned in his direction, and their ears 


As the car passed 
eyes of the passengers 
caught the closing strain of the tune 
which had grown familiar to the trav- 
elers of the line as his shrill whistle 
above the rattling and 
clanging of the cars. 


was heard 


“What is he whistling, sister?” 1n- 
quired the child. 

‘* His every-day tune, Teddie.’’ 

‘‘And has he got a Sunday tune, 
asked the little fellow, glanc- 
down at himself and remember- 
that he had every-day clothes 
and Sunday clothes. 

“T don’t know. 
whistle on Sunday. 

‘‘T want to get off the car and ask 
him.”’ 

‘‘Not this time, Teddie; perhaps 
some day we will when Uncle Ned is 
with us.’’ 


too ?’’ 
ing 


ing 


I never hear him 
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‘*Does Uncle Ned know him ?”’ 

‘*Uncle Ned does not know his 
name, but everyone who goes through 
the tunnel knows his face and his 
whistle.’’ 

* What is his every-day tune, Eliza- 
beth ?”’ 

‘*There’s No Place Like Home.’’ 

‘Sing it to me! I want to kuow 
"a 

As they emerged from the gloom 
and dampness of the tunnel, putting 
her mouth close to the ear of the 
child, Elizabeth hummed softly the 
tune which has helped to add so 
much pathos to the words: 

*“ Mid pleasures and palaces though we may 

roam, 

Be it ever so humble there's no place like 

home! 

A charm from the skies seems to hallow us 

here, 

Which, seek through the world, is ne’er met 

with elsewhere 

Home! home! sweet, sweet home 

There ’s no place like home. 

IV. 

‘Here I am again, mother! both 
legs, both feet, both arms, both hands, 
and my good-for-nothing head on my 
shoulders—intact from top to toe! 
see, Mopsey ?’’ 

‘“Yes, Ralph,” replied Mrs. Mur- 
dock, as her tall boy stooped and 
kissed her. ‘‘I know you think I 
am foolish to worry about you, but 
Chicago is such a great, whirling, 
writhing, wriggling, restless city, 
and the cable cars so merciless, be- 
sides the tunnel is damp and chilly 
and the stone-seat hard and cold. I 
keep wishing, all day, I could see 
you again curled up on the 
warm window-seat in—"’ 

“There, Mopsey, we said we would 
not reminis, don't you 


soft, 


remember ? 
Why, will you believe it? my tunnel 
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begins to seem real homey, so much 
so that all day long, whenever the 
rush is on, and I have to be on the 
lookout for accidents, I entertain my- 
self by whistling ‘Home, Sweet 
Home. Then, just recall my luxu- 
ries. I have my comfortable cushions 
or pillows—whatever they are, my 
book, an electric light, besides my 
flowers. Then you know the flowers 
indicate that I have a good fairy who 
replaces them as fast as they fade. I 
am trying to catch my fairy. I am 
on the lookout all the time to sur- 
prise some more than usually inter- 
ested look on the faces of the people 
who pass through my domain, and 
waylay it, and get a confession from a 
pair of telltale eyes. Gad! if I didn't 
think I had almost done it to-day when 
a little chap with a foreign air and a 
Turkish fez tried to clamber off a 
pretty girl's lap just as the car was 
passing, and I heard him say ‘‘I 
want to get off, sister!” He 
than usually interested, and 
if I can get my hands on him won't I 
pump him though? Well, I guess so! 
I suppose there is no word 
father yet?” he asked in a more sub- 


was 
more 


from 


dued voice. 


‘*No, 
started in 


and the 
Murdock’'s eyes, 
have formed the 
habit of weeping, and had become as 


not yet tears 
Mrs. 


which seemed to 


powerless to resist the opportunity as 
an April cloud to drop its moisture 
on unsuspecting humanity. 


‘* What 
mother ? 


did write to him, 
I have not asked you to 
tell me before, because we agreed not 
to speak of our trouble when we can 
avoid it, but I would like to know.” 

‘*T only wrote a few lines, Ralph; 
you know I talked with him all 
night the night before we left home, 


you 
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so itis useless to say more. I merely 
gave him our address, told him you 
had found employment—although I 
did not say how poor it is—and that 
we both love him, and shall welcome 
always any tidings from him. Ralph, 
when I think of what has come to us 
—to you, and to me, and to him, I 
feel—I don't know how I feel. I am 
afraid to think sometimes. When I 
am here alone the vivid pictures of 
your father sitting silent in our great 
house, 


thrust themselves before me 


until my brain seems a great canvas 
upon which hundreds of artists are at 
work with pencil and brush, painting 


an etching, producing and destroying 
great panoramic views which enroll 
themselves constantly before my eyes. 
If you could stay with me, or if I 
could go with you and sit beside you 
on your tunnel-seat, it would not be 
so; but there, my poor boy! I have 
made you unhappy,” she continued 
as Ralph's face grew grave, and his 
eyes fixed themselves upon the pat- 
terns in the dingy. faded carpet which 
covered the floor of the little sitting 
room in the eight-story flat where 
they had taken rooms 

‘* Mother, 


Ralph spoke with dismal intensity as 


you must go home!” 
he gave up trying to supply the worn 
out figures in the carpet which had 
seemed to be his sole thought for the 
past several minutes. ‘‘ You cannot 
stay here with nothing to occupy you 
but your thoughts. I shall be all 
right. I live in such a whirl all day 
that my mind is well employed. It 
seems to me I have hosts of friends 
about me allthe time. I get many a 
nod and smile from the people I am 
guarding, and do not feel at all like 
a friendless person in a great world 
of humanity, but it is different with 
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you. 
father ! 
do.” 
‘‘Ralph, do you think my brain 
would cease to make pictures if I 
should go and leave you? 


Come, mother, go back to 
He needs you more than I 


The pic- 
tures would be there and they would 
lack the background of books and 
portieres, and 
and the 
warm coloring of a blazing grate fire 
on damp, rainy days. No, Ralph, my 
place is here, at least, until you have 
found something to take you out of 
the darkness of that tunnel into the 
sunshine of daylight.” 


couches 
chairs, 


embracing 


affectionate arm 


‘‘Oh! I wish you weren't just a 
girl, Elizabeth!” Teddie 


dejectedly, as his sister entered the 


exclaimed 


room. 
“Why, 
girls?” 


Teddie! like 
demanded Elizabeth, smiling 
with 


dont you 


slyly her eyes only, as she 
patged before a row of chairs which 
were drawn up in front of the great 
bay-window like so many express 
wagons in the market place. 

* Yes, I like girls,” responded Ted- 
die somewhat doubtfully with a fur- 
tive glance at his sister, ‘‘ anyway I 
like you, Elizabeth,” he hurried on 
impulsively, ‘‘ but in Constant’nople 
I had a boy to play with, and I want 
a regular boy just now.” 

‘‘ What do you want to do with a 
boy?” 

‘‘T want to make a tunnel-man of 
him. See!” he exclaimed, his voice 
following imaginary crescendo lines 
and his tongue assuming the a//egro 
agitaio movement, ‘‘ here is the tun- 
nel-seat, and the pillows, and the red 


geranium plant, and his book, and 
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now I must have a boy for 
man and have him whistle.” 

“ Well, Teddie, let me be your boy, 
you can forget that I wear dresses 
and have long hair—here, I will put 
on Uncle Ned’s smoking jacket and 
one of his hats and—there—now !’’ 
she said, placing herself before him 
with her hands in the jacket pockets 
and the hat set jauntily on the back 
of her head, ‘‘don’t I look like a 
man?” 

‘*Y-e-s,” drawled Teddie, looking 
at her quizzically, ‘‘a little, but you 
can 't whistle!” 

“Can't I! listen!” and from her 
saucy puckered lips the clear notes 
of ‘‘ Home, Home” issued, 
while every vestige of Teddie’s du- 
bious expression was enlarged into 
one of amazed infatuation, and as she 
finished, almost breaking down with 
the impulse to laugh, Teddie’s voice 
reached the /ortissimo volume as he 


a tunnel- 


Sweet 


burst out joyously : 

“Elizabeth, you'll do! If you had 
staid in Constant’nople with father, 
and mother, and me, I believe you 
would have been a boy. What made 
you come home and go to a girl’s 
school? That's spoiled you !—al- 
most—" he added quickly as he re- 
called the whistle. ‘“ Now, you must 
sit there,”"—pointing to the window- 
seat,—‘‘and read, except when the 
cars come by, and I ring the bell; 
then you must put your hands in 
your pockets and whistle; 
ready.” 

Elizabeth obediently took her place 
on the window-seat, took up the book, 
and with an amused expression play- 
ing about her mouth and eyes, pre- 
tended to be deeply absorbed in a 
Latin text-book of Czesar. 

“Teddie, give me something easier 


now get 
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to read, won't you?” she said implor- 
ingly, as Teddie having arranged a 
table bell on the foremost chair, was 
about to mount a stool. which he con- 
descendingly explained was the grip- 
man’s platform. 

* You must not talk to the gripman, 
sister,” reprovingly replied the child, 
‘‘besides you have got to read a 
Latin book, ‘cause Uncle Ned says 


the tunnel-man asked him 


does. I 
this morning.” 

‘Oh! well, all right.” 

‘* Now,” continued Teddie, ‘‘ you 
must not whistle until I come to the 
tunnel and ring the bell a lot of 
times. Just when I cross streets you 
must keep on reading ‘cause you are 
in the tunnel all the time and I am 
not.” 

‘‘T think I am familiar with my 
lines now, Mr. Manager. Flash the 
lights, stop the orchestra, and draw 
up the curtain.” 

* No, don't put up the curtains! I 
pulled them down ‘cause the tunnel 
has no windows.” 


A rippling laugh and an exclama- 


tion, ‘‘Teddie Lee! what a little 

greenhorn you are! What I mean 

is, go on with your play.” 
Clang-clang, clang-clang, clang- 


clang! and as Teddie struck the bell 


more vigorously, the lips of the girl 
formed themselves into shape and 


seemed to convey to the mind of the 
sensitive child the pathetic words 


‘An exile from home, splendor dazzles in 
vain ! 
O, give me my lowly thatched cottage again ! 
The birds singing gayly that came to my 
call,— 
Give me them! and the peace of mind dearer 
than all! 
Home! home! sweet, sweet homie ! 
There ’s no place like home.”’ 


The little lad’s attention was drawn 
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from the improvised car. The bell 
ceased to ring, and as the closing 
note was reached he stepped from his 
mimic platform and climbed upon the 
window-seat beside 
he said pathetically : 

“Elizabeth, I am afraid the tunnel- 
man is lonesome!” 

‘I have thought of that myself 
sometimes, little manikin.” 

“Why does he have flowers always 


his sister while 


beside him? and where does he get 
them?” 

A grown person might have noticed 
the sudden deepening of the color on 
Elizabeth's face, but his young eyes 
failed to observe it as he listened to 
her reply. 

‘‘Perhaps some friend sends them 
to him.” 

‘“Why doesn't he 
himself?” 
tent child. 

‘*Perhaps he 


buy them for 
still questioned the persis- 


has not enough 
money. He can't have much, or he 
would not be a watchman in a tunnel 
you know.” 

“Why does he always keep a book 
beside him?” continued the interlo- 
cutor 

‘Well, Teddie, I don’t know, but 
perhaps he is trying to get an educa- 
tion—perhaps he 


goes to a_ night 


school and must learn his lessons 
when he can.” 

‘I don't like perhapses, sister,” 
off the 
window-seat. “and there comes Uncle 
Ned and I am going to ask him. 


Oh, Uncle Ned!” he burst out, as a 


said Teddie, jumping down 


benevolent-faced man with gray hair 
and whiskers and twinkling, kind 
eyes entered the hall, ‘‘ will you tell 
me why the tunnel-man reads a Latin 
book and will you take me to see him 
to-morrow? It’s the Fourth of July 
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you said, and you told me you would 
take me down town and show me 
what they do on the Fourth of July 
in Chicago. We never had a Fourth 
of July in Constant’nople! What 
makes them want one here?” 

Hold on my boy! what an ava- 
lanche of questions! Do you really 
wish to make the acquaintance of the 
tunnel-man?” 

‘*Yes! Uncle Ned.” 

‘*Well, we will see if he will re- 
ceive us to-morrow. But what is all 
this? Where am I to sit?” 

‘That ’s my cable car, and Eliza- 
beth is my tunnel-man, and the win- 
dow-seat is my tunnel-seat, and I 
make her read a Latin book and I 
think she does n't like to very well.” 

Elizabeth came from behind 
the portieres with her hands in the 
pockets of the smoking jacket, the 
hat still resting on the back of her 


out 


head, and posed before her admiring 


uncle, while she whistled a strain of 
the ‘‘ every-day tune.” 

‘‘Charming! charming!” heartily 
exclaimed Mr. Phelps, ‘‘I will put 


my window-seat lark up against the 
tunnel-seat whistler and we will see 
who will win. Why, Bess. you should 
have been a boy with that whistle!” 

‘* She would if she had not gone to 
that old girls’ school!” put in Ted- 
die disgusted. 

‘‘Old girls’ school! Oh, Teddie, 
now you have hurt my feelings,” de- 
clared Elizabeth, as she sailed out of 
the room with an assumed injured 
expression. 

‘“Teddie, my boy,” put in Mr. 
Phelps, ‘‘let that be a lesson to you. 
Never say old to a woman, not even 
to your grandmother. You will al- 
ways get yourself into trouble if you 
do.” 
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Teddie’s amazed, troubled eyes fol- 
lowed his sister until, as she turned 
her face toward him as she went up 
the long flight of stairs, he caught 
the reassuring smile sporting. about 
her mouth and eyes, then thrusting 
his hands into the pockets of his rudi- 
mentary trowsers, and 
breath of relief, he turned trium- 
phantly toward his uncle with “ Eliza- 
beth does n't care!” 


drawing a 


VI 


Clang-clang, 
clang! 


clang-clang, clang- 


‘My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty,- 
Of thee I sing.”’ 

The bells of the cable car seemed 
an accompaniment to the clear, pure 
notes of the patriotic song, as they 
issued from the niche in the wall of 
the electric-lighted tunnel on this 
glorious Fourth of July morning, and 
as the car approached the stone 
a great cheer drowned for the mo- 
ment both clang of bell and musical 
whistle. 


seat 


The sight which greeted 
the eyes of the passengers and was 
the cause of the three times three, 
was the red, white, and blue of great 
America’s stars and stripes as they 
fell in graceful folds from the back of 
the gray tunnel just over the seat of 
the whistling As the 
cheer rose, the young man suddenly 
ceased whistling, jumped to his feet, 
his face expressing the joyousness of 
appreciative boyhood, and impul- 
sively jerking his hat from his head, 
joined so lustily in the hurrah, that 
his voice could be heard above the 
voices which were saluting him and 
the old flag. The car paused a mo- 


watchman. 
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ment to allow a middle aged man to 





step off and turn and lift from the 
platform the small boy who had at- 
tracted the attention of the watchman 
on a previous day by his red cap and 
his request to *‘ get off.” 

‘* | hope we shall not disturb you,” 
began Mr. Phelps, as he stepped 
nearer the stone 
passed on. 


seat as the car 
“We thought you might 
receive us to-day as it is a holiday, 
and this little man, who is a foreigner 
by birth, is very much interested in 
American ways. This particular spot 
has attracted his attention and ad- 
miration more than anything he has 
seen in our city. Are we interrupt- 
ing you in any way ?’’ 

‘* No, sir!’’ was the unhesitating 
“The pleasure will be largely 
on my side. 


reply. 
Will you sit down on 
my window-seat minus the window ? 
he asked with a hospitable smile; “it 
is the best I can offer,” he continued, 
as he arranged the cushions in a more 
convenient position. 

“Thank you! Teddie accepts your 
invitation with cheerful promptitude 
you observe,’’ nodding his head 
toward the child who was climbing 
** This 
young imitator has tried to remodel 
the window-seat in 


upon the much-coveted seat. 


my library by 
pulling down the shades and putting 
plants on it.” 

‘* Yes, and I had a tunnel-man too, 
and she can whistle your every-day 
tune as well as you can!” put in the 
animated child. 
whistling 


‘* Why weren't you 
your every-day tune to- 
day,” he went on interestedly, ‘‘ was 
it your Sunday tune? This is 
Sunday, it is Fourth of July.” 

‘*Teddie! hold on, my boy, you 
you are too prodigal with your ques- 
tions,” interrupted Mr. Phelps, ‘‘ you 
waste them.’’ 


not 
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‘It is a Fourth of July tune I was 
whistling,” explained the young man ; 
‘*T want to celebrate, and as I can’t 
get away from my place of business I 
must do the best I can here.” 

‘* Teddie is having his first Fourth 
of July celebration,’’ 
Phelps. 


remarked Mr. 
‘*As I said, he is by birth 
a foreigner, and has just come to this 
country for the with his 
mother, who has spent very much of 
her time abroad during the last ten 
years.” 


first time 


* Now, Teddie,” he continued, turn- 


ing to the boy, ‘‘if you will promise 


not to ask too many questions, and if 
the gentleman is willing, I will leave 
for half 
meet a friend down town.” 


you here an hour while I 
‘‘That’s good news, Teddie,” ex- 
“It will be 
the most interesting half hour I have 


Ye yu 


claimed the young man. 


had since I came to the city. 
are my first visitor.” 

the 
elder man, reaching out his hand, 


‘.My name is Phelps,” said 
while interrogation signs were plainly 
visible in his eyes. 

‘‘Mr. Phelps, you are very kind!” 
heartily responded the young man, 
as he grasped in a hungry kind of 
way the hand held out to him. “My 
name is Ralph Murdock.” 

‘‘Are you a stranger in the city?” 

‘* Yes, my mother and I are alone 
here. I came hoping to find employ- 
ment that would furnish me my liv- 
ing, and give me a little time to go 
on with my university work which 
has been most unexpectedly inter- 
This is the first thing that 
offered, and I could not afford to wait 
for anything better to turn up.” 

Mr. Phelps still stood as Ralph 
ceased speaking with interested curi- 


rupted. 


osity poorly concealed, but as the 
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young man showed no willingness to 
reveal himself farther, remarked: 

‘*T will not burden you too long 
with your caller.” 

‘*T assure you his companionship 
will be very agreeable, Mr. Phelps,’”’ 
replied Ralph, and he lifted his hat 
as Mr. Phelps boarded a down town car. 

‘* Now little man,” began Ralph, as 
he turned toward the child who was 
contentedly swinging his short legs 
from the stone seat, ‘‘ you shall have 
this I will take the 
other one, and if we could only roll up 


cushion, and 
some shades and let in the sunlight, 


would like domicile much 


better.” 


you my 

‘*Oh, I like the glass light,” re- 
plied the satisfied guest, pointing to 
the bulb above them. ‘I 
pull our shades down.” 


electric 


‘‘The gentleman who brought you 
here is your uncle, I believe?” 

‘““Yes, he is my uncle Ned, and 
when I get to be big like him, I shall 
be called Ned. 
I was born on his birthday, and some- 


I was named for him. 


times he calls me his birthday pres- 
ent,” laughed Teddie. 

‘Well that is fine!” 

‘“Why do you read Latin books? 
tak- 
ing up the book which lay open on 


Can ’t you read English ones?” 


the seat between them. 

‘* Yes, I can read English books, 
but I am trying to learn Latin so I 
can teach it. Perhaps you will come 
to school to me sometime, and let me 
teach you Latin.”’ 

‘*No, I won't like Latin. 
doesn’t! She wanted 


Sister 
me to give 
her something else to read yesterday, 
when I made her be my tunnel-man, 
but I didn't ‘cause Uncle Ned said 
your book is Latin that you read. 
Where did you get those flowers? 
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Did you buy them? Sister bought 
some just like them the other day 
and had them sent some place, she 


would n't tell me where. She said 
they were to brighten up a dark 


place. This place isn’t dark is it?” 
he went on, glancing up at the light 
again. 

“'N-o,” answered Ralph absently, 
then in a more animated tone, ‘‘did 
you say your sister bought some 
flowers—just like these?” 

“Yes, just exactly!” 

‘*Oh, she must be the fairy,” he 
murmured, unmindful of 
but receptive ears. 


the small 


‘*No, she isn’t a fairy! she isn't 


even a boy! she’s nothing but a 
girl!” 

‘‘T take it you are not fond of 
girls.” 


‘* Well, they aren't fun like boys, 
besides boys get to be men, and girls 
only get to be ladies and old maids, 
but Elizabeth won't get to be an old 
maid ’cause mother is a lady I know, 
for when agents come to my uncle 
Ned’s they ask for the lady of the 
house, and mother always tells the 
maid she will be excused.” 

‘“Isn’t your uncle Ned’s wife the 
lady of his house ?” 

‘‘Oh! uncle Ned has no wife! He 
never married a lady, not even an old 
maid. That’s why Elizabeth came 
here and lived with him and went to 
an old—to a girl’s school, and now 
will always be a girl. I won't never 
go toa girl’s school!” declared Ted- 
die with vehemence. 

Clang-clang, clang-clang, clang- 
clang, interrupted the bell of a pass- 
ing car. 

‘*Now you will have to whistle, 
won't you?” the boy went on with 
increasing fervor. 
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Ralph was too much amused to be 
able to whistle, so as the car went by, 
he sat quietly, with laughter in his 
eyes, and was greeted with words 
and smiles from the passengers as 
they observed the signs of his patriot- 
ic spirit. 

‘There is your uncle Ned, Ted- 
die,” said Ralph a half hour later as 
a car paused in front of the seat and 
Mr. Phelps reached out his hands to 
his nephew. 

‘* What you come back so 
soon, Uncle Ned?” reproachfully in- 
quired the child. ‘‘I like this place, 
and when I am a man I want to be a 
tunnel-man.”’ 

‘All right, Teddie, you shall have 
my place—come again!” called Ralph, 
as the car moved away. 


made 


VI. 


The real facts which were causing 
the absence of Mrs. Murdock and her 
son had not become 
inhabitants of the 


where they 


known to- the 
university town 
lived. They had de 
parted rather suddenly near the be- 


ginning of the second semester. 
Their going had not occasioned 


much remark, but as the new seme- 
ster began and Ralph was missed 
from his class, much curiosity was 
manifested. No one dared put the 
plain question to Doctor Murdock. 
He was a grave, reserved man whom 
people could not approach in too 
familiar a way. 

The library in Doctor Murdock’s 
home did not look so inviting on this 
hot July evening as on that other 
night in the early spring. It was 
much too warm for a grate fire, and 
even the lamp with its red shade 
would exaggerate the heat, so he sat 
in the twilight before the open win- 
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dow. His eyes were upon the win- 
dow-seat just in front of him, but it 
was vacant this time. The bright- 
faced boy was not lounging in what 
had been his favorite corner. The 
leaves on the maple tree just outside 
the window were disturbed by a 
gentle breeze, and as they fluttered 
a ray of moonlight fell across the 
lonely man’s face, and an observing 
eye might have caught the sugges- 
tion of a tear glistening in his cold 
gray At the moment there 
was a quick step upon the porch, a 
ring of the door-bell and Dr. Mur- 
dock, passing his hand 


eyes. 


across his 
eyes with a sudden impatient move- 
ment, rose to meet his guest. 
‘*Good evening, doctor!’ 
‘*Oh, Professor Graham!” was the 
steady, dignified greeting. ‘*‘ Han- 
nah, a light, please,” to the house- 
keeper, as she was passing through 
the hall. 
‘* This moonlight is charming, doc- 
tor, let me enjoy it with you.” 
it will 
least, if not lighter.” 


‘‘Very well! be cooler, at 

‘‘I dropped in on my way to the 
board meeting.” began Professor Gra- 
ham in an explanatory tone, ‘to see 
what your arrangements are for at- 
I thought it 
would be pleasant for us to go to- 
gether.” 


tending the conference. 


‘* Yes, we must plan for that,”’ was 
the quiet reply. ‘‘ The conference 
really opens Sunday, but as I do not 
wish to be out of my pulpit I shall 
not go before Monday morning.” 


I2!I 


‘That will suit me very well. By 
the way, I hear Ralph is in Chicago, 
in fact, that he spent the last of this 
college year in the university there. 
Was it his wish to make the change, 
or did you think the work there bet- 
ter suited to his requirements in spite 
of the difference in their theological 
views?” 

‘*Ralph made his 
was the brief reply. 


own choice,” 

‘‘Well, we are greatly surprised 
and disappointed to lose him, for he 
bid fair to carry off all the honors, 
and would have gained a scholar- 
ship.”’ 

‘‘ What shall it profita man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul,” Dr. Murdock repeated, 
then closed his lips together as if 
they were locked with a secret spring 
which no key would turn, unless it 
might be a skeleton key which Profes- 
sor Graham fancied might be hanging 
in Dr. Murdock’s closet. Feeling ill at 
ease he rose, and with a hurried good 
night went down the street mutter- 
ing to himself: 

“Some one ought to pick that man 
up, dust him off, turn him around, 
and set him on a new shelf. He 
He is as cold 
as an iceberg at the North Pole, 
though I do not suppose a North 
Pole iceberg is any colder than a 
South Pole one, but it sounds more 


needs warming too. 


frigid, and seems to compare with 
Dr. Murdock’s 
urally. 


frigidity more nat- 


‘Whew! he gave me a chill.” 


nuded. 


wilh oo-~ 








The death-roll for July bears the names of two remarkable men of the same 
name, Parker Pillsbury and George A. Pillsbury, who were closely connected with 
New Hampshire, and who, besides this and their name, had in common a love of 
their fellow-men which found potent expression in accordance with the dominant 


characteristic of the mentality of each. 
PARKER PILLSBURY 


Parker Pillsbury was the oldest of the eleven children of Deacon Oliver and 
Anna (Smith) Pillsbury, and was born at Hamilton, Mass., September 22, 1809, 


and died in Concord, July 7, 1898. In 1814, his family removed to Henniker, 


‘ 
where he acquired such education in his boyhood as was afforded by the district 
schools of Henniker, and at an early age began to help in the work of the home 


farm. When about twenty years old he went to live in Lynn, Mass., and was for 


some time thereafter employed in driving an express wagon from Lynn to Boston. 


Returning to Henniker, he again devoted himself to farming. Uniting with the 
church a year or two later, he engaged zealously in religious work ; and, being 
urged to prepare himself for the ministry, he pursued a course of study at Gilman- 
ton and at the Andover Theological Seminary. ‘In less than four years from the 
reaper and the plough” he was licensed to preach, and for a year, 1839—'40, had 
charge of a parish at Loudon. 

In the meantime his sympathies and his strong sense of justice had been 
aroused in behalf of the Southern slaves, and in the spring of 1839, undertaking 
a short lecturing and financial agency for the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery society, 
he delivered his first lecture on the subject of slavery in Fitchburg, Mass. Leavy 
ing the Congregational church and pulpit in 1840, he began his “Anti-Slavery 
apostleship ” in New Hampshire, his first work being to conduct the //era/d of 
Freedom for a few months in the absence of its editor, Nathaniel P. Rogers. In 
the autumn he “entered the lecture field with the full resolve,” as he once said, 
“to see the overthrow of the Southern slave system or perish in the conflict.” An 
esteemed associate of Garrison and Phillips, of Rogers and Foster, of Douglass 
and others, he engaged heart and soul in the greatest missionary movement of the 
age, denouncing the “sum of all villainies,” and fearlessly reasoning of truth, 
righteousness and judgment to come. A book written by Mr. Pillsbury and pub- 
lished in 1883, entitled “Acts of the Anti-Slavery Apostles,” presents a graphic 
series of pen pictures of a character sufficiently indicated by its title and is a 
valuable contribution to the history of that thirty years of stress and storm. 

Mr. Pillsbury was one of the trustees, with absolute discretion, to whom Charles 
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F. Hovey, a merchant of Boston, dying in 1859, left $40,000 to be used in behalf 
of anti-slavery, woman’s rights and other reforms dear to his heart. Much to the 
regret of Mr. Pillsbury, owing to the exigencies of the Civil War and the pressing 
needs of the colored race during that period, the whole amount was expended 
before any of it could be devoted to the interests of international peace, of which 
he had long been a staunch advocate. Since the close of the war Mr. Pillsbury, 
by voice and pen, labored also in behalf of temperance and woman’s suffrage, 
publishing and circulating over 15,000 tracts devoted to his favorite reforms. 
Disbelieving in government by force, he belonged to no political party, and never 
voted. 
From his boyhood up the home life of Mr. Pillsbury was a happy one, the 


domestic atmosphere, cheerful and invigorating, of New England’s best type. On 


January 1, «840, he was united in marriage with Sarah H. Sargent, daughter of 
Dr. John L. and Sally (Wilkins) Sargent of Concord. Mr. and Mrs. Pillsbury 


had always resided in this city. Their one child, a daughter, Helen Buffum, was 


born June 14, 1843. She married September 22, 1888, Parsons Brainard Cogs- 


well, journalist and ex-mayor of Concord, who died October 28, 1895. 
GEORGE ALFRED PILLSBURY. 


George Alfred Pillsbury was born in Sutton, August 29, 1816, and died in 
Minneapolis, Minn., July 17, 1898. He received a thorough common school edu- 
cation, and at the age of eighteen obtained employment with a grocer and fruit 
dealer doing business under the Boylston market in Boston. After a little more 
than a year he retired to Sutton and engaged in the manufacture of stoves and 
sheet-iron ware with a cousin, John C. Pillsbury. On the first of February, 1840, 
he removed to Warner, becoming a clerk in the store of John W. Pearson, and 
soon afterwards purchased the business and continued it for nearly eight years. 
In the spring of 1848 he went into a wholesale dry goods house in Boston, but 
returned the following year to Warner, and continued the mercantile business 
until the spring of 1851, when he retired. 

From 1844 to 1849 he held the office of postmaster at Warner. In 1847 he 


served the town as selectman and treasurer, and in 1850-51 he was elected rep- 


resentative to the general court. Having been appointed upon a committee to 
purchase a site and build a new jail at Concord, he was made chairman of the 
committee, and gave his whole time the following year to the superintendence of 
the work. In November, 1851, Mr. Pillsbury received from the Concord railroad 
corporation an appointment as purchasing agent for the road, and removing to 
Concord entered upon his duties in December and continued in the same position 
for nearly twenty-four years. 

In Concord he soon became known as one of the most useful of men. He 
assisted in the formation of the First National bank and was one of its first direc- 
tors and its president until 1874. He was active in church and in benevolent 
work, and assisted in establishing the Home for the Aged and the Orphans’ 
Home at Franklin and was a life-long friend to both institutions. He served in 
the city councils, was mayor for two terms, and served two years in the legisla- 


ture. In 1878 he removed to Minneapolis, where his son was engaged in business, 
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and had established the great tlouring mills which bear the Pillsbury name. In 
Minneapolis Mr. Pillsbury soon began to take a foremost part in developing that 
great city. He was chosen a member of the school board and also served as 
president of the city council. In 1884 he was elected mayor of Minneapolis. 
His benefactions increased with his years. The First Baptist church of Minnea- 
polis and the First Baptist church of Concord were the recipients of large bounty 
from him, and Pillsbury academy at Owatonna, Minn., had more than $100,000 
from his purse. 

After leaving the East, Mr. Pillsbury did not forget the places of his early 
residence. The year 1890 was made memorable by three gifts of ioving remem- 
brance,—to Concord, a free hospital at a cost of $72,000, named in honor of the 
companion of his life, the Margaret Pillsbury hospital; to Warner, a free publi: 
library ; to Sutton, a soldiers’ monument. In erecting the hospital he brought 
his own architect, selected and purchased the lot and personally superintended 
the work. 

In his many generous gifts he has gone far beyond the limits of ordinary 
benevolence, and in his furtherance of great enterprises for the support of reli 


gion and education he has attained the height of philanthropy. 
JOHN HARPER BLAISDELI 


John H. Blaisdell, one of the oldest and wealthiest citizens of Haverhill, 
Mass., died of old age on May 29. Mr. Blaisdell was born in Gilford, July 17 
1817, but removed at an early age to South Hampton, in which place he resided 
until he removed his business and residence to Haverhill, Mass., in 1858. He 
was engaged in the wholesale manufacture of shoes for many years but retired 
with a competency some twenty years ago. During his leisure Mr. Blaisdell 


devoted himself to genealogy, especially the histories of the old families of Ames- 


bury and Salisbury. In this line of study he was well-known for his detailed 


knowledge and retentive memory. He left a widow and four children. Among 
the children are Dr. Albert F. Blaisdell of Winchester, Mass., Dartmouth, ‘69, and 
Dr. George W. Blaisdell of Winchester, Mass., Dartmouth, ’78. 
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